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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THOUGH IT MAY NOT contribute a whit to the solution of 
any world problem, the “meeting at the summit” which 
opens in Geneva on July 18 is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant diplomatic confrontation in a decade. The first meeting 
of the Big Four chiefs of state since Potsdam (July 1945), 
the Geneva Conference will enable the post-Stalin Soviet 
regime to demonstrate whether its “new course” is at all 
designed to ease world tensions, or merely to disrupt the 
unity of the democratic powers. The conference has no 
agenda, and thus Messrs. Eisenhower, Bulganin, Eden and 
Faure will be free to discuss a host of problems, from dis- 
armament and atomic weapons to Germany, the satellites 
and Formosa. After the heads of state depart from Geneva, 
their foreign ministers (Messrs. Dulles, Molotov, Macmillan 
and Pinay) will continue the discussions. If they make 
any progress, special teams may be set up to work on 
concrete issues. 

While you can tell the players at the Big Four game 








@ Soviet maneuvers will be interpreted in the light of 
the Kremlin struggle for power by Franz Borkenau, world- 
renowned historian of world Communism. Mr. Borkenau’s 
record for predicting changes in the Soviet hierarchy has 
been uncanny; readers will recall his article on the Zhukov. 
Konev rivalry in our issue of May 30. 

@ Red China and the struggle in the Far East will be 
analyzed by G. F. Hudson, Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. Mr. Hudson, who served for seven years in the 
British Foreign Office, is the author of three books on Asia 
and a regular contributor to the London Economist. 

@ The U.S. record in the last decade will be appraised 
by James B. Reston, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times. Mr. Reston, who has won the Pulitzer 
Prize and numerous other decorations for his diplomatic re- 
porting, evaluates our successes and failures in the cold war. 

So much for our July 18 issue, which will precede the 
“meeting at the summit.” Once the talks get under way, 
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A $2-million blueprint for creeping reaction 


THE HOOVER 
REPORTS 1 0:». ews 


Wasuincron, D.C. 

N JuNE 30, the busy life of the 
hae Hoover Commission — 
which is giving us advice on Gov- 
emmental and military management, 


foreign policy, lending, housing, 
transportation, water resources and 
dectric power — officially expired. 


Now a small staff of ex-President 
Herbert Hoover’s “Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government,” appropriately 
housed in the new building of the 
Government Accounting Office here, 
has another 90 days to complete its 
reports. 

Public discussion, mostly critical, 
of the Commission’s work has just 
begun. “So far at least we have not 
replied,” says Hoover. “That may 
come later.” But Hoover makes no 
bones about the political intent of 
his efforts. 

The first Hoover Commission, 
which operated from 1947 to 1949, 
was in Hoover’s words “for various 
reasons unable to deal with policy 
questions.” It was a bipartisan group 
which counted Dean Acheson among 
its members; 196 of its 273 specific 
recommendations have been adopted. 
Nevertheless, in the 1952 campaign, 
General Eisenhower talked a lot 
about “dusting off” the Hoover re- 
ports which then would “restore effi- 
tiency and honesty in government” 
and save us “literally millions of dol- 
lars,” 

In the flush of his victory, the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission was set up. 
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One of its godfathers, Senator Homer 
Ferguson (R.-Mich.) declared: “This 
will give us an opportunity at last to 
reverse the trend of the last twenty 
years.” The second Commission con- 
sists of seven Republicans and five 
Democrats. The Eighty-third Con- 
gress gave it “authority to propose 
Constitutional amendments, legisla- 
tive enactments, and administrative 
actions as in its judgment are neces- 
sary to carry out its recommenda- 
tions.” Hoover has interpreted this 
to mean that his powers are “wide 
open” to examine not just the opera- 
tion but the very functions of the 
Executive. 

He has done so with obvious gusto, 
personally devoting as much as 16 
hours a day to directing and sifting 
every one of the three million words 
the Commission has produced to 
date. Except for brief introductions, 
each report is written by one of 
Hoover’s various task forces, which 
are headed by chairmen whom he 
personally has selected or approved. 

In practically all cases, the task- 
force commanders and their recruits 
are business executives or profes- 
sionals with business or business- 
endowed university connections. The 
other Commissioners have little con- 
trol over the studies and investiga- 
tions. The task force on Water Re- 
sources and Power, for instance, has 
26 members and a staff of 46 people; 
it labored more than a year to pro- 
duce a report of almost 1,800 printed 
pages. According to Commissioner 


Chet Holifield, Democratic Congress- 
man from California, a boiled-down 
version of these findings “was dis- 
cussed and approved by the Commis- 
sion in the space of two hours.” 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
Mr. Holifield’s lucid dissents adorn 
almost every one of the final prod- 
ucts. It is surprising, however, that 
the other Democrats—James A. Far- 
ley, Robert G. Storey, a law school 
dean, and Senators John McClellan 
and John F. Kennedy—have had so 
little to say about these documents. 
Kennedy’s silence is probably due to 
the long illness from which he only 
recently recovered. 

The dozen or so reports published 
to date can each be had for about 45 
cents from the Public Printer. “Pro- 
vided they do not raise your tempera- 
ture,” Mr. Hoover says, they “are a 
better sleeping pill than a first-class 
novel.” They are, of course, filled 
with a lot of charts and statistics and 
abound in technical managerial lingo. 
Property management, paper work 
management, traffic management, 
supply management are the favored 
nouns of the task-force commandos; 
curtail, reduce and abolish their fa- 
vorite verbs. Specific administrative 
recommendations, however, are quite 
scarce. Instead, operational recom- 
mendations are usually confined to 
pointing up “the need for further 
study,” undefined “steps to be taken” 
and—surprisingly—a further cen- 
tralization of various and sundry ad- 
ministrative functions in the hands 
of the General Services Administra- 
tion, an agency created by the first 
Hoover Commission. : 

However tedious, the Hoover Com- 
mission reports, like a novel, reveal 
quite a bit about their authors. They 
are, as we pointed out, predominant- 
ly representatives of business—not 
big, big business so much as the 
mediumsize enterprises which make 
the NAM and the Chambers of Com- 
merce tick. They are drawn from the 
Pullman smoking-car crowd rather 
than from the private plane execu- 
tives. The difference seems impor- 
tant; it is, to some extent, the differ- 





ence between the two Republican 
parties. 

Big. big business, if a sweeping 
permitted, has 
outlook considerably 
since its robber-baron beginnings— 
at least if men like Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Henry Ford II, Paul Hoffman, 


or John J. McCloy are any indica- 


generalization be 
changed its 


tion. For whatever reasons, it seems 
to have adjusted to the changed 
world of jet planes and the guaran- 
teed annual wage. 

The vociferous Don Quixotes of 
wrote the 
Hoover reports, on the other hand, 


“free enterprise” who 
still fight their windmills of “social- 
ism,” creeping and otherwise. Their 
horizons are clouded by nostalgia for 
the good old boom-and-bust days of 
strictly limited taxes and strictly un- 
limited profits. 

The chief impression their reports 
create is one of overwhelming petti- 
ness. Perhaps these good people do 
such a poor job of trying to improve 
our Government because they are in- 
herently against any government at 
all. Commenting on the Washington 
civil-defense tests last month, the 
Wall Street 


“The big trouble with the evacuation 


Journal editorialized: 


is that all of the agencies will be 
right back in Washington by noon 
today.” And Herbert Hoover apolo- 
gizes: “In a few cases, having no 
hope of completely recovering our 
national philosophy of life, we rec- 
ommend that the Government com- 
petitor at least be put on a self-sup- 
porting basis.” 

It is the “government competitor” 
who primarily disturbs the Hoover 
Commission. There are, says Hoover, 
anywhere from 2,000 to 3,000 Fed- 
eral Government business enterprises 
which were created in wars and em- 
ergencies. When their task was com- 
pleted, “each had 
empire-seeking 


aboard it an 
bureaucracy,” and 
that’s why they are still around. 
Some of them, one of the reports 
grants, “are essentially parts of our 
military service”; some of them are 
tolerated as non-competitive. But 


most of them are judged “unfair,” 


and the Commission wants them sold 
forthwith to the highest private bid- 
der. 

Among this group is any Army PX 
or commissary within an unspecified 
number of miles from the nearest 
drugstore or supermarket. Among 
them is the U.S. Post Office’s parcel- 
post service, which competes with 
Railway Express. The purge list fur- 
ther includes all dental, military, or- 
thopedic, pharmaceutical, surgical, 
and medical instrument and supply 
facilities, except those needed for 
training purposes. It also includes 
TVA’s chemical research and fertil- 
izer production. 

Federal medical services, too, are 
beset by unfair competition, extrava- 
gance and threats to our “national 
philosophy of life,” according to the 
task force headed by Dr. Theodore 
G. Klumpp, a pharmaceutical indus- 
try executive. His report complains 
that (1) too many people are receiv- 
ing medical (particularly hospital) 
care at Federal expense: (2) they are 
receiving more care than is neces- 
sary: and (3) the Federal Govern- 
ment is maintaining more facilities 
than needed to take care of present 
patient load. 

Ergo, concludes the report, cut out 
Veterans Administration hospitals, 
reduce veterans care, close all Public 
Health general hospitals, and reduce 
military hospitals. These conclusions 
are mostly based on a statistical an- 
alysis of hospital beds occupied at a 
given time in three metropolitan 
areas. At that particular time, there 
was, fortunately, no emergency such 
as a flu epidemic or radioactive fall- 
out. Hospital space was therefore 
wasted and so, say Dr. Klumpp and 
his colleagues, are most other Gov- 
ernment medical facilities and serv- 
ices. The waste of human life result- 
ing from inadequate medical care 
was not investigated. 

But the Commission does not claim 
to save the taxpayers’ money in all 
these cases. “Far more important 
than dollar savings,” its report on 
“business enterprises” states, “are 
the beneficial results to our economy 


from eliminating Government con 
petition to the greatest practicable 
extent.” “The loss,” Mr. Hoover says, 
“is not wholly the taxpayers’ money, 
It is also a loss by injury to the vital. 
ity of the free enterprise system. ht 
is a destruction of freedoms.” 

On the basis of this “simple for- 
mula that Government enterprise is 
inherently bad and private enterprise 
is inherently good.” as Chet Holifield 
puts it, “any Government function 
becomes ‘nonessential’ if a Commis 
sion majority is opposed to it.” 

“Nonsense,” says Chet Hollifield. 
His dissents patiently point to nu 
merous recent examples where con- 
tracting with private firms for serv- 
ices has considerably increased Gov- 
ernment cost. Most of all, he raises 
of “cui 


the important question 


bono?” No doubt some fertilizer 
firms will benefit if TVA’s fertilizer 
plants are closed. There is also no 
doubt that it will definitely hurt the 
farmer. An increase in the parcel: 
post rates, Holifield says, might bene- 
fit the Railway Express Agency, but 
not the businessmen who use parcel- 
post extensively and the consumers 
who benefit by cheaper rates. 

The recommendations on govern- 
ment lending agencies and subsidies. 
submitted by a group dominated by 
the accounting firm of Price, Water- 
house & Co., are no less summary, 
arbitrary. Price. 
Waterhouse & Co. has once before, 
through the first Hoover Commis 
sion, given the Republic the benefit 
of its accounting views. Senator 
George D. Aiken (R.-Vt.) found at 


the time that its approach to Govern 


mechanical and 


ment lending agencies “does not ade- 
quately represent the broad public 
interest viewpoint which motivated 
the establishment of these agencies.” 

This report concerns itself with 
just about everything our Federal 
Government does to help people raise 
their standard of living by advancing 
money at reasonable rates, or by 
guaranteeing or insuring loans for 
them. And that, Price, Waterhouse & 
Co. says, is bad. It’s Government sub- 
sidy and it goes on in 104 activities 
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SUBSIDIES TO WHOM? 


HOLIFIELD: 


at an investment of about $16 billion. 
therefore 
that we abolish Government crop 


The Commission moves 
loans to farmers, loans to colleges 
for student and faculty housing, loans 
to veterans for home and farm im- 
provements, loans to build low-cost 
public housing projects, and loans to 
tural electric 
lending activities should be curtailed 


cooperatives. Other 


and interest rates raised high enough 
so that people will find it more ad- 
vantageous to go to a bank for their 
money. 

Holifield 


“The subsidies involved in the ad- 


Commissioner replies: 


ministration of Government pro- 
grams which help homeowners, farm- 
ers, small businessmen, veterans, and 
others of modest means pale into in- 
significance when compared with the 
subsidies that are doled out to big 
manufacturers, publishing firms, ship 
operators, airline companies, and the 
like... . The Commission made no 
systematic study on the whole sub- 
ject of subsidies, nor does it recom- 
mend their elimination in all fields. 
The ones complained of in this report 
appear to be, in the main, those 
which bring widespread benefits to 
the whole poulation.” 

Not all the dozen or so Commis- 
sion reports already published would 
repeal the New Deal and its accom- 
plishments with a magic whisk of a 
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task-force report, however. A number 
of technical studies on the enormous 
logistic problems of our defense es- 
tablishment are undoubtedly meritor- 
ious. Each one of them is prefaced 
with an almost identical pat on the 
back for our military. “Our country 
enjoys a magnificent military per- 
sonnel and the civilian heads of the 
services are of great ability and fine 
devotion,” they say. This is followed 
by often rather technical advice, 
some of which doesn’t seem to sit 
too well with the Pentagon. 

Transportation and traffic manage- 
ment are dealt with by railroad ex- 
ecutive Perry M. Shoemaker’s task 
force. Stop shipping the private cars 
of military personnel and their de- 
pendents overseas, it recommends 
among other things. Suggestions on 
how to dispose of surplus property 
are made by a task force commanded 
by the late Colonel McCormick’s po- 
litical Robert E. 
Wood. 


Advice on how to feed and clothe 


agent, General 


our Gls covers 67 printed pages pre- 
pared by a committee of 15 restau- 
rant, food and clothing industry ex- 
ecutives, headed by Joseph P. Binns, 
vice president of the Hilton Hotels. 
This is the one which brought out 
that the Navy nestled away 886,020 
pounds of canned hamburger to fall 
back on in some 719 rainy months of 
average consumption. It is also the 
report which urges that competitive 
bidding for military food and cloth- 
ing orders be abolished. A detailed 
report on “depot utilization” would 
tidy up the Government storage fa- 
cilities which, it says, take up about 
twice as much space as Manhattan 
Island. 

The Hoover Commission itself, ac- 
cording to its staff director of publi- 
cations, Neil McNeil, regards its rec- 
ommendations in the fields of legal 
services and Government personnel 
as its most important contribution. 
This, Mr. McNeil said, is because 
some of the 52 involved recommen- 
dations on reorganizing the work of 
the 5,300 lawyers in our Government 
agencies would also set up special 


administrative tax, trade and labor 
courts. These administrative courts, 
he explained, would give the average 
citizen a chance to argue about ad- 
ministrative rulings and interpreta- 
tions on which he now has no re- 
course. “This would be a tremendous 
improvement” he said, “because for 
the first time it will give people some 
protection against arbitrary Govern- 
ment action.” 

The civil service reforms, accord- 
ing to McNeil, would give us a more 
efficient and professional civil serv- 
ice. This would be accomplished by 
setting up a special Senior Civil Serv- 
ice Corps—managerial staff officers, 
as it were, who would be better paid, 
given higher privileges, and would 
therefore be expected to be “more 
competent” than the junior variety. 
Chet Holifield calls this proposal 
“somewhat fanciful,” mostly because 
good managers of the Post Office De- 
partment, for instance, will not neces- 
sarily make good managers of the 
Soil Conservation Service. as the 
Personnel task force seems to as- 
sume. 

Congressman Holifield also com- 
plains that the Civil Service task 
force failed to look into the effect of 
the security program on Government 
personnel. “I believe,” he says, “that 
there is enough intelligence in the 
nation to devise adequate security 
safeguards without subjecting indivi- 
duals to the unjust treatment that is 
now a matter of common knowl- 
edge.” A Commission spokesman, 
however, called the rising complaints 
about the injustice of the loyalty- 
security operation “the biggest red 
herring ever perpetrated on the 
American public.” 

In contrast to the five-pound Fed- 
eral budget “which you cannot read 
in bed,” Hoover points out, his Com- 
mission reports are set up quite at- 
tractively in pocket form “for your 
easier homework.” “There is now, 
however, one exception: the report 
on Overseas Economic Operations. 
This one Mr. Hoover apparently did 
not consider bedtime reading mate- 
rial, for he had it hastily mimeo- 





graphed and rushed out in the more 
awkward, conventional 814” x 11” 
format to awaken Congress to the 
dangers of President Eisenhower’s 
$3.5 billion foreign-aid program. 
“Surely after almost ten years, the 
time has come to apply some brakes 
to this overseas spending program,” 
the report says. It then proceeds to 
add up the $50 billion already 
spent, of which three-quarters, ac- 
cording to a recent reminder by 
President Eisenhower, stayed in this 
goods and 


There is some confusion about just 


country for services. 
which Commission members agree 
with the report’s recommendations on 
how and where foreign aid ought to 
be spent. But only Commissioners 
Farley and Holifield seem to disagree 
that the program be scattered among 
the various departments of govern- 
ment (aid to business abroad to be 
administered by the Department of 
Commerce, foreign health and wel- 
fare operations by Mrs. Hobby’s de- 
partment, etc.). This, too. is in direct 
contrast to President Eisenhower's 
recent recommendation that “respon- 
sibility . . . continue unified.” 

Just the other day Commissioner 
John C. Hollister, whose signature 
also graces the report, was appointed 
by the President to head the unified. 
presumably $3.5-billion foreign-aid 
program which was transferred back 
to the Department of State. In reply 
to a question, the President told his 
news conference that he was not— 
not “personally” at any rate—in- 
formed of Mr. Hollister’s attitude to- 


ward the Administration’s foreign 


aid program. 

Publication of the Commission’s 
findings on Water Resources and 
Power surprised no one last week. 
Hoover has labored long and hard 
for this ever since he vetoed the Nor- 
ris Muscle Shoals bill and thus 
blocked the Tennessee Valley devel- 
opment back in 1931. He also ad- 
vised getting the Federal Govern- 
ment “out of the business of generat- 
ing and distributing power as soon 
as possible” as head of the Eisen- 
hower-appointed commission to re- 


organize Federal power agencies and 
policies in 1953. 

He hasn’t changed his mind, and 
the task force he picked, under the 
command of Admiral Ben Moreell, 
president of Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, went even further 
in the direction of disposing of pub- 
lic power. Hoover’s Cornmission 
would not follow its task force all the 
way, but it does endorse repeal of the 
“preference” provisions, halting the 
construction of Government trans- 
mission lines, and raising public- 
power rates in the South and West 
to the level of New England’s high 
private utility rates. 

It seems the poor taxpayer is los- 
ing a lot of money on the TVA and 
Bonneville and even Hoover Dam— 
if you credit Ben Moreell’s figures, 
which are often 20 years old and 
which ignore the fact that all these 
Federal projects, taken together, 
have paid their own way, plus 16 
per cent in revenues above operat- 
ing and other outlays. 

It took 26 task-force members 
and $430,000 to amass all the misin- 
formation. But the Water Resources 
and Power report fails to recog- 
nize the lessons of the past (as, for 
example, the success of unified river- 
basin development) or the require- 
ments of the future (there is no men- 
tion of atomic energy as a source of 
new power). 

If Congress and the Executive buy 
all of his recommendations, Mr. 
Hoover says, “an aggregate of $6 bil- 
lion of savings could be made to the 
taxpayer.” It is a safe bet that both 
will find the price of this saving far 
too high. 

The Eisenhower Administration, 
while dominated by big business, is 
showing increasing signs of dis- 
regarding the advice of the “free 
enterprise” Don Quixotes in medium- 
size business. It still wants prosperity 
to trickle down, but it also wants 
votes. It seems to recognize at last 
that its mandate was not to repeal 
the New Deal but, more likely, to 
give the nation a period of tranquil- 
ity in which to consolidate and enjoy 


Roosevelt’s and Truman’s accom 
plishments. 

Also, no doubt, like every opposi- 
tion in history, that wing of the Re 
publican party which controls the 
Administration has greatly changed 
its outlook since it had to assume re- 
sponsibility. A crusader like Albert 
M. Cole, for instance, took over the 
Housing Administration in 1953 in 
the hope of handing public housing 
over to the real estate lobby. A man 
like Ancher Nelson vowed to sell 
every transmission line to the private 
utilities when he took over the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Both 
have now seen these things from the 
inside. Both have changed their views 
and now do a fair job of preserv- 
ing the programs they attacked three 
years ago. The President, of course, 
continues to heap lavish praise on 
Mr. Hoover and his commission. But 
his administration has not, so far at 
least, taken any major step to im 
plement any of its recommendations. 

Neither has Congress. A few bills 
along Hoover Commission lines have 
been introduced. But in its present 
mood Congress is not inclined to 
take any radical steps in either direc- 
tion. Turning the clock back by 
twenty-odd years, abolishing the re- 
forms approved by the overwhelming 
majority of the voters of this country, 
would be far more radical than any- 
thing the CIO or ADA ever proposed. 

This does not mean that we will 
not hear quite a bit about the labors 
of the Hoover Commission. Come 
1956, the story of the 886,020 pounds 
of canned hamburger, the 104 lend- 
ing agencies of Government, all the 
illustrations of the “waste and mis 
management” of the “Government 
competitor” will no doubt echo and 
re-echo through the land. It will be 
merchandised by the political hucks 
ters and packaged in Mr. Hoover’ 
“national philosophy.” For a lot of 
painstaking research went into these 
reports—three million words for 4 
mere $2,750,000. That is pretty cheap 
for such useful campaign propa 
ganda, considering that every cent 
was appropriated by Congress. 
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‘THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


NE OF the peculiar things about 

human beings is that, when 
they are old, they forget how it feels 
to be young. Even a smart young 
chap like Murray Kempton finds it 
hard to understand why boys and 
girls go gaga about Davy Crockett. 
So he has set out in the New York 
Post to tell all of the things that 
were wrong with the coonskin sharp- 
shooter. Without quite saying so, 
he is advising the small fry to look 
round for another superman. 

Colonel Crockett is one of the 
easiest fellows in the world to high- 
hat. You can quickly get yourself 
a reputation for superior talents by 
calling him names. Call his father a 
saloon-keeper. To be sure, he wasn’t 
a saloon-keeper. He ran a tavern 
which furnished rest and food and 
drink to tired wagoners who were 
snaking freight over one of the early 
highways between North and South. 
Call him a traitor to Andrew Jack- 
son: He supported the National Bank, 
defended a law to keep the public 
lands for actual settlers, and fought 
hard to force the Government to keep 
its promises to the Indians. With re- 
gard to all these issues, he was logi- 
cal and consistent. To this day, his 
arguments sound convincing. 

There is a strange implication in 
the attitude of the critics of the bar- 
hunter. They imply that. because 
Colonel Crockett came of a poor 
family and had to hunt and work 
for a living, he was duty bound to 
stand by the party that pretended 
to represent the underdogs. They are 
Saying that he had no right to use 
his judgment, no right to vote with 
the educated, upper-class folks of 
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In Defense of 
Davy Crockett 


Philadelphia and Boston. When he 
was wined and dined by the wealthy 
people of New York and New Eng- 
land, they interpreted this as proof 
of the man’s treason to his class and 
to the leaders of the Democratic 
party. 

All of this, of course, has nothing 
to do with the present vogue of the 
Davy Crockett legend. Youngster are 
not making millionaires of coonskin 
capmakers because Davy was either 
a good or a bad Congressman. He 
is their man because they live in the 
most regimented period of human 
history and to them he is the most 
on-his-own, unregimented chap who 
ever lived. He didn’t like life in 
school, so he took to the woods. He 
was afraid of a licking at home, so 
he tied himself up to a cattle-drover 
and set out for far places. With his 
gun, some powder and piece of flint, 
he could make himself comfortable in 
any forest. Why wouldn’t a healthy 
boy who has his life all mapped out 
for him envy a youth like that? 

The stretch of our history between 
1825 and 1850 is inadequately ap- 
preciated. The uprising of the com- 
mon people of the frontier was a 
basic feature of our development. 
The natural opposition of these 
people to learning and good manners 
and the general smoothness of the 
old East gave character to much of 
the speaking and acting and writing 
of the time. Rough ways and a 
vocabulary which owed as little as 
possible to any dictionary were roads 
to popularity. Davy Crockett had 
worn a hunting-shirt all of his life. 
He had a gift for the salty tale. 
The campaign based on anti-intellect, 








anti-good-manners, came natural to 
him. 

But he was actually not an anti- 
intellectual. In the early passages of 
his autobiography there are remarks 
which suggest that, in the author’s 
opinion, poor people are better than 
rich, frontiersmen better than city 
folks and Westerners better than 
Easterners. But when he made his 
grand tour to Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, he testified over 
and over that people of all regions 
and classes can be good, kind and 
virtuous. The fair treatment which 
he regularly accorded the Indians is 
a testimonial to his innate decency. 
Moreover, this man, who had had 
what must have been the minimum 
of intellectual advantages, gradually 
learned how to speak and to write. 
Any critic must acknowledge that, in 
the last part of his autobiography, 
he developed a notable literary flair. 
A man who could create characters 
like Thimblerig and the Bee Hunter 
deserves a place among the American 
writers of his time. 

And the part which the coonskin 
hero played at the Alamo takes him 
forever out of the class of the japes- 
ters. After his political defeat in 
1835, he could not keep his mind off 
the sharpening crisis in Texas. He 
was far away. He had no friends or 
relatives connected with the struggle. 
But he said: “There’s something 
about this which makes me feel I 
must be in it.” So he made the long 
journey down the Mississippi, up the 
Arkansas and across the prairie. 

When he arrived, he was asked to 
become one of the officers. He re- 
fused. But Colonel William Travis 
who was in command at the last, 
wrote to a friend: “Colonel Crockett 
was seen at all points animating the 
men to do their duty.” And when, 
finally, Travis asked those in favor 
of fighting to the end to step across 
a line, our man in the hunting-shirt 
and coonskin cap was the first to 
move. It was not the act of a prank- 
ster or of a buffoon. Perhaps our 
youngsters have not chosen too 


badly. 
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SHOULD ALL- VIETNAMESE 


ELECTIONS BE HELD? 


Yes, says a Labor MP who feels that the West’s moral position in Asia is at stake 


LONDON 

UST OVER a year ago, the Geneva 
sbeebs brought the war in 
Indo-China to an end. Whether they 
approved the agreement or not, most 
people thought that, for good or ill, 
the long struggle was over. But, with- 
in a few weeks, Indo-China will be 
on the front pages again. and the 
Western powers may have to face a 
decision no less difficult and painful 
than that they took in Geneva. 

At Geneva, the Western powers 
got out of a dangerous, even hope- 
less situation with the least possible 
loss of face. After the fall of Dien- 
bienphu, the Communists were cer- 
tain of victory, and the French were 
determined to cut their losses. The 
Americans decided that they could 
not commit their own ground troops 
in the fighting and that the use of 
their air and naval forces would in- 
volve intolerable diplomatic _ risks 
without bringing effective aid to the 
anti-Communists on the spot. Partly 
under Russian and Indian pressure, 
the Vietminh agreed to cease fight- 
ing and to regroup their forces in 
the Northern half of Vietnam behind 
the Seventeenth Parallel, while the 
anti-Communist forces did the same 
in the South. In return, the West 
promised that free elections should 
be held throughout Vietnam in July 
1956 to set up a unitary Govern- 
ment. 

So far the Geneva Agreements 
have been fairly well observed by 
both sides, under supervision by a 
Commission composed of Canadians, 
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Indians and Poles, though the Viet- 
minh has tried to evade its obliga- 
tion to allow refugees free passage 
from the North to the South. None- 
theless, about a million refugees 
have gone South, no doubt easing the 
task of Ho Chi Minh in establishing 
control of the North. Most observers 
agree that the Vietminh has effective 
power throughout the area allotted 
to it, though it is suffering from 
shortages, particularly of rice, which 
its Communist friends abroad have 
done little to alleviate. 

The South, however, is chaos. The 
only effective military force there is 
the French Corps formerly under Gen- 
eral Ely, whose responsibility was to 
safeguard French lives and property 
still in the area. Economic responsi- 
bility for South Vietnam is almost 
wholly vested in the Americans, who 
have poured $77 million into the 
country in the last twelve months, 
most of it to help the refugees. In 
consequence, though most Vietnam- 
ese want national independence more 
than anything in the world, political 
influence is still largely in foreign 
hands. Worse still, the French and 
Americans disagree violently about 
the proper course for South Vietnam 
to take and the best personalities to 
lead it. 

The French still want to make the 
best of a bad job, look upon a mod- 
est Communist victory in the 1956 
elections as probable, and want to 
safeguard French interests under the 
forthcoming regime—they have al- 
ready sent a mission with this fune- 






tion to the Communists in North 
Vietnam. They want to work through 
the same type of careerists among 
the Vietnamese as played their game 
during the war itself: They still have 
faith in the usefulness of the playboy 
Emperor Bao Dai who reside: in 
Cannes. 

The Americans, who never liked 
the Geneva Agreements and refused 
to sign the final document, are still 
looking for some way to reverse the 
verdict of the fighting. Determined 
to find a Vietnamese leader who is 
not compromised by past subservi- 
ence to the French, they have chosen 
Ngo Dinh Diem, who despite a long 
history of honest anti-colonial strug- 
gle, has the misfortune to be a Catho- 
lic among a people who are mainly 
Buddhist. Diem has now been Prime 
Minister for over six months but has 
been crippled by a plethora of con- 
tradictory advice from too many 
American sources. 

The trouble came to a head a few 
months ago when Diem ran into a 
head-on collision with the so-called 
sects. These sects are private armies, 
some bound together by religious 
doctrine, one, the Binh Xuyen, no 
more than an enormous vice gang 
living off gambling and prostitution. 
The French had financed the sects as 
convenient tools against the Commu- 
nists, but ceased to pay them last 
year. The Americans refused to fi- 
nance them unless they merged with 
the official Vietnam Army and police 
under Diem. This they finally de- 
clined, and since then they have been 
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engaged in continual and sometimes 
large-scale fighting with Diem’s 
forces. 

The result was an open break be- 
tween the French and American Gov- 
ernments. each of which had for a 
year been reveling in schadenfreude 
at the other’s expense. Premier Faure 
said on April 29 that Diem was no 
longer fit to rule. Diem responded by 
setting up a Revolutionary Commit- 
tee which deprived Bao Dai of his 
powers as Chief of State of Vietnam. 
This Revolutionary 


thought to be infiltrated by Commu- 


Committee is 


nists. The Americans took fright and 
managed to paper over the cracks 
by getting agreement to maintain 
both Diem and Bao Dai in their 
present posts. But Diem plans to 
hold elections in South Vietnam next 
month for a Constituent Assembly 
which will have power to decide Bao 
Dai’s future. 

The British have been watching 
this squalid embroglio with only dis- 
tant concern, but have at last woken 
up to the fact that a real catastrophe 
is near. that this catastrophe would 
directly involve them, might under- 
mine their own position in Malaya 
and also ruin the chances of a settle- 
ment with the Communists in other 
areas. 

There is increasing evidence that 
Diem has no intention of proceeding 
with preparations for the national 
elections with the Communists, be- 
cause he knows he would lose them. 
In any case, South Vietnam refused 
to sign the agreements at Geneva. So 
far, America shows no sign of press- 
ing Diem to change his mind—and 
she too has no formal obligation to 
help in getting the national elec- 
tions, But. under the Geneva Agree- 
ment. the Vietminh and the Diem 
Government should begin meeting 
on July 20 for consultations on the 
organization of the 1956 elections. 
And about the same time the Inter- 


national Commission 


Supervisory 
should set up a special Election Com- 
mission to insure that the elections 
are properly conducted. The British 


and French Governments, as signa- 
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tories of the Geneva Agreements, 
have a direct responsibility here 
which neither the Americans nor the 
South Vietnamese can properly be 
said to share. 

The consequences of a failure to 
hold the elections might be appalling. 

In the first place, Western prestige 
in non-Communist Asia would suffer 
a deadiy blow. Particularly since the 
Bandung Conference, the confidence 
of the uncommitted peoples is likely 
to go to the side which behaves best 
as a citizen of the world community. 
India in particular would be revolted 
by the breaking of a promise in 


which she is directly involved both 





HO CHI MINH: IN SOLID CONTROL 


as a party to the Geneva settlement 
and as a member of the International 
Supervisory Commission. 

Worse still, the moral position of 
the West in the coming talks with 
Russia would be completely under- 
mined. By defaulting on an earlier 
commitment, the West could hand 
Russia an incontrovertible argument 
against making new concessions. She 
would be able to win easy propa- 
ganda victories at no cost to herself. 

But there might well be more tan- 
gible results. Ho Chi Minh might 
claim that, by breaking its side of 
the Geneva agreements, the West had 
legally ended the cease-fire. And if 
he launched his armies across the 


Seventeenth Parallel, the French 
would probably withdraw their own 
troops, leaving South Vietnam with 
no real defense at all. What would 
the Americans do then to defend 
their protege? Their dilemma would 
be even more painful than at Dien- 
bienphu, where their own honor and 
prestige were not directly involved. 
But the choice would be the same— 
either to commit their own troops to 
the land battle, or take steps which 
risked a general conflagration with- 
out any Allied support. 

The real tragedy of Indo-China is 
that French mistakes after the war 
have made it impossible in the short 
run to produce a local army which 
can match the Communists man for 
man. Throughout the war, the Com- 
munists were always less well armed 
than their antagonists—yet they won 
because their soldiers felt they had 
something more worth dying for 
than anything on the other side. Nev- 
ertheless. it is still not inevitable that 
the Communists should win in the 
elections, where it is the number, and 
not the devotion, of one’s supporters 
which counts. And even if they won, 
it is not inevitable that the subse- 
quent regime should be totally im- 
mune to Western influence. 

This is cold comfort. But there is 
no way of undoing the blunders 
which led to the situation which pro- 
duced the Geneva settlement. The 
important thing is that the West 
should not, in the hope of keeping 
something which it has already lost, 
risk losing something which it al- 
ready has. Indo-China proves con- 
clusively that moral factors may be 
more important than material in 
Asia. By destroying its moral case 
over the elections, the West would 
throw away invaluable support in 
other parts of Asia without in fact 
doing anything to save the situation 
in Indo-China. The critical decisions 
must be taken in the next few weeks. 
It is to be hoped that they will not 
be left solely to minor officials in 
Saigon itself, since the issues at stake 
extend far beyond the frontiers of 


Indo-China. 
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Many features of the old European bourgeoisie have appeared = 

arms 

in Soviet society—Will the demand for ‘bourgeois freedoms’ follow? peop! 
mass 


NE THING which seems to have struck a great many 
ot ede to the Soviet Union in recent years is the 
curiously Victorian flavor of Soviet society and Soviet 
people. This takes several forms. There is the very 
respectable way Soviet citizens behave, and speak, and 
even dress. There is the puritanical code of private life 
which at least they outwardly profess. Then the pom- 
pous architecture, the palaces of public authority, full of 
columns and knickknacks—the equivalent of the horrors 
which sprang up in British industrial cities in the middle 
of the last century. The particular style is different: 
Soviet buildings are neo-classical; British are neo-Flem- 
ish Gothic. But the effect is similar: both are very 
neo. Or take the official preference of the Soviet arbiters 
of taste for nice, catchy tunes. No new-fangled nonsense, 
or, to use the Soviet phrase, “bourgeois formalism.” 

Coming to more serious matters, the interpretation by 
official Soviet historians of Russia’s nineteenth-century 
military conquests in Asia is rather revealing. The first 
Communist historians praised the struggle of the north 
Caucasian mountaineers and of the central Asian Kazakhs 
against the armies of the nineteenth-century Tsar Nicholas 
I. These were “national liberation movements” against 
“imperialism.” But in recent years these events have 
been reinterpreted. The former heroes of liberty have 
become reactionary mullahs and agents of British or 
Turkish imperialism. The conquests of the Caucasus 
and the Kirgiz steppes by the Tsar’s generals were vic- 
tories of progress. They expedited the social develop- 
ment of these peoples, helped them forward on the road 
from feudalism to capitalism, They also brought them 
into contact with the superior culture of the great Russian 
people. These views are expressed in Marxist-Leninist 
jargon, but it seems to me they reflect the same attitude 
of mind that you find in President McKinley, who, after 
beating the Spaniards in 1898, decided to annex the 
Philippines. “There was nothing left for us to do,” the 
President said afterward, “but to take them all and to 
educate the Filipinos and uplift and Christianize them.” 
Or think of all the talk in Britain about the “white man’s 
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Eastern Europe. His most recent book was From Lenin 
to Malenkov, a history of international Communism. 
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burden,” and in France about the “mission civilisatrice.” 

It has often been pointed out, and not only by Marxists, 
that all this dreary puritanism, tasteless pomposity and 
imperialist moralizing, which flourished in Europe and 
North America at the turn of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, were connected with the rise to political 
power of the industrial bourgeoisie. Does this suggest 
that a new bourgeois ruling class is being formed in the 
Soviet Union? According to Marxist doctrine, political 
power is determined by economic power. Those who 
govern a state do so on behalf of those who control the 
means of production. In a non-socialist industrialized 
society, the government is the executive committee of the 
bourgeoisie. The capitalists are the real rulers. In semi- 
industrialized societies, the ruling class will be some sort 
of a mixture of capitalists, merchants and landowners. 
But in a socialist society, all the means of production 
have been nationalized, no profit-seeking capitalists are 
left, and economic power is in the hands of the workers 
and peasants. Those who govern do so on their behalf. 
There can be no separate ruling class, distinct from the 
toiling masses. 

So much for pure doctrine. But the doctrine is so 
obviously at variance with the facts of Soviet life that 
even the Soviet leaders have had to find a more sophisti- 
cated formula. Stalin himself said that there were only 
two classes in the Soviet Union, not antagonistic but 
fraternal classes, the workers and the peasants, but he 
also spoke of a third group, not a separate class, but 
what he called a “class stratum’”—and he called it the 
“toiling intelligentsia.” It is clear from official statements 
that this consists of all who are not manual workers. In 
1937, they numbered nearly 10 million, in 1945 nearly 
12 million, at the present day about 15 million—with 
their dependents perhaps 30 million—out of a total popu- 
lation of about 210 million. 

But this is an extremely heterogeneous group. About 
half of it consists of clerks of various kinds, humble and 
poorly paid white-collar workers. At a higher level come 
the officers of the armed forces, the medium Govern- 
ment officials, the school teachers, the engineers and tech- 
nicians, and various other categories which in the West 
would come under the heading of “the free professions.” 
Most of these people have a standard of living only 
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dightly, if at all, superior to that of the most skilled in- 
dustrial workers. In purely economic terms, they are a 
middle class. Finally, we have the highest level in Soviet 
society, a few hundred thousand senior Government of- 
fcials, the generals and admirals, the party and trade 
union bosses, the managers of factories, mines, and state 
farms, and the leading scientists and writers. These 
people enjoy a far higher standard of living than the 
masses. Some members of the decorative aristocracy 
of court poets, ballerinas, etc., are wealthy even by 
American standards. The party politicians and managers 
have less material wealth but possess enormous power. 

It is customary nowadays to speak of a Soviet mana- 
gerial class. Of course, those who run Soviet industry 
perform managerial functions. But there are other 
aspects of their jobs. The element of private profit plays 
some part, in the form of various bonuses and the Direc- 
tors Fund, which increases in proportion to the income 
of the enterprise and which can be used, within certain 
limits, for the personal satisfaction of the factory direc- 
tor; and private enterprise plays its part too. The direc- 
tor has to fulfil his plan target in spite of shortages of 
raw materials and machinery and skilled labor force. 
This compels him to engage in illegal barter trade, hoard- 
ing of stocks, falsification of returns, bribery of workers, 
and lobbying in central and provincial offices of the 
party and the Government departments. These extra- 
legal activities call for a rugged individualism worthy 
of the great pioneers of nineteenth-century Western capi- 
talism. They have even created a demand for a special 
profession of full-time lobbyists—contact men who work 
for various enterprises on a commission basis—the Soviet 
equivalent of a type that has often cropped up in public 
scandals in Western Europe and America. 

So much for the elements which compose the ruling 
group. But how does one get into it? Here we come to 
the problem of education. After the victory of the Bol- 
sheviks, careers were opened to talent on a vast scale, 
and the number of schools and universities has con- 
stantly grown. There were, of course, obvious geographi- 
cal limitations. A boy living in Moscow clearly had a 
better start in life than the son of an Uzbek cotton- 
grower in central Asia. This was not the Government’s 
fault, but it was fact nonetheless. But in 1940, deliberate 
Government action reversed the trend of the previous 
twenty years. Fees were introduced for tuition at uni- 
Versities and in the top three classes of secondary schools. 
Qutstanding children continued to receive scholarships 
at the university, but there were no scholarships at 
secondary schools. The less well paid factory workers, 
and the vast majority of peasants, are unable to give their 
children the best education. Highly skilled workers, 
bureaucrats, managers, and professional people are 
favored. A hereditary element has begun to enter into 
the formation of the Soviet ruling class, 

It is the Government’s proclaimed intention to intro- 
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duce universal secondary education during the 1960s, 
but there is no talk of abolishing fees. It looks as if a 
double system of secondary schools will in fact arise— 
those which prepare children for higher education for a 
fee, and technical and trade schools, with low fees or 
none at all, designed to produce skilled workers and tech- 
nicians. The first type of school will in practice be 
largely reserved, as it is today, for children of the “toil- 
ing intelligentsia,” with a sprinkling of brilliant pupils 
of more humble origin. The second type will be a con- 
tinuation of the Labor Reserve schools, which provide 
technical training for children of both sexes, partly volun- 
teers and partly conscripted. 

The emergence of these problems—of contrasting 
standards of living, of managerial and entrepreneurial 
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functions, of different opportunities of education, of 
social mobility—show that Soviet society, which its 
spokesmen entitle “socialist,” is affected by problems 
which were once thought to exist only in what they call 
“the capitalist world.” It also suggests that it might be 
well to re-examine and re-interpret the history of in- 
dustrial Europe, and in particular the connections and 
the distinctions between bourgeoisies, capitalism and in- 
dustrial revolutions. 

British capitalists in the early nineteenth century could 
tyrannize their workers because there was no counter- 
force to check their power. When the workers had built 
their own trade unions, and Parliament paid attention to 
the workers’ wishes, and finally the workers sent their 
own representatives to Parliament, the boss lost most of 
his power. In the Soviet Union, the factory director can- 





not be challenged from below. The Soviet trade unions 
represent not the workers but the boss. The factory 
director can be removed only from above, by the leaders 
of the Communist party. The party leaders are the peo- 
ple who plan and direct the whole industrialization policy. 
They are the super-bosses of industry. Against them 
there is no appeal. The workers are at their mercy. As 
output increases the workers’ pay gets better. So it did 
under capitalism in the West; neither the Soviet bosses 
today nor the old capitalist bosses of the past exploit the 
workers just for the fun of it. But the point is that the 
Soviet workers’ standard of living improves by favor 
of the all-powerful boss, not as a result of pressure by 
the workers. The Soviet boss is in the same relationship 
to his workers as the British boss of 1830, not the British 
boss of 1955. The Soviet boss differs from the old-time 
British boss in that he works not for private profit but 
for a state salary. He resembles him in that he has 
absolute power over his workmen. The resemblance is 
more important than the difference. 

Soviet experience shows not only that you can have 
exploited workers without having private ownership of 
industry: It shows also that you can have bourgeois 
values without having private enterprise. One might 
say that the ruling group in the Soviet Union are not a 
private bourgeoisie but a state bourgeoisie. I have 
spoken of Victorian aspects of Soviet society. But the 
Soviet Union is very unlike Victorian Britain. In Britain, 
political power, economic power, and influence over art 
and literature were not concentrated in the same hands. 
If a committee of Victorian businessmen had been able 


to dictate what literature, art, and music were to be pro- 
duced in England, we might well have had a Zhdanovsh- 
china in the days of Prince Albert. But they had no such 
powers. Moreover, standards of taste had survived into a 
Victorian Britain from an earlier pre-industrial age. 

It would be wrong to suppose that earlier standards of 
taste do not survive in Russia, too. Russia’s nineteenth 


century was one of the greatest creative periods in the 
history of the human mind. Russians are proud of this 
magnificent achievement. And, in fact, the Communist 
party makes great efforts to develop such pride. It justly 
boasts of the vast editions of Russian literary classics 
which it has published in all the languages of the Soviet 
Union. The Russian intelligentsia in the narrower sense 
—the writers and teachers and artists—have preserved 
their great tradition. When they get a chance to speak 
in its defense, they raise their voice. The recent debates 
on the novels by Ilya Ehrenburg and Vera Panova are an 
example. These may not be literary masterpieces, but at 
least they are a brave attempt to break away from the 
smug Victorian slogan-mongering that was imposed on 
writers in Stalin’s last years. There has been criticism 
of the pomposities and silly frills of Soviet architecture, 
from none other than Khrushchev himself. This is en- 
couraging as far as it goes. But it is significant that a 
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word from the party boss is needed before a change 
even in architectural taste can get through. 

In Britain the children and grandchildren of Victorian 
business men had wider tastes. What about the children 
of the Soviet state bourgeoisie? The relation between the 
generations in Soviet society is an interesting question. 
The country is ruled today by men who came to the top 
after the great Yezhov purge of the late 1930s, men who 
were between 25 and 40 in 1939 and are between 4 
and 55 today. Look at the figures of age composition 
of delegates to the party congresses of 1939 and 1952 
and this hits you in the face. The generations older than 
these people were exterminated by Yezhov. They then- 
selves have had undisputed power for fifteen years. 
What about those between 25 and 40 today, not to men- 
tion the youth in schools and universities? I am not 
suggesting that we are going to see another Yezhov purge. 
Only that the conflict between the generations, which 
exists at all times and places in human history, is likely 
to be especially acute, both because the hierarchical sys 
tem of the Soviet Union is so rigid and because of the 
extraordinary contrast in opportunities between the 
youth of today and their parents. 

Soviet society has very serious strains and _ stresses. 
There are the obvious economic strains. The demand 
of the workers for consumer goods, of the peasants for 
better conditions, and of the Government for bigger 
crops—these are well known to anyone who reads news 
papers. But there are other strains. too. There is the 
demand of the state bourgeois for personal security for 
himself and his family, for more recognition of his serv- 
ices to society, or less waste of his time in party meetings 
and indoctrination. Here it would be wrong to draw too 
sharp a line between full-time officials of the party and 
members of the secular bureaucracy. The functions and 
attitudes of most party officials are not likely greatly to 
differ from those of Government officials or managers. 
It is only those party officials who are primarily con 
cerned with propaganda that have essentially different 
functions and attitudes. Their raison d’étre is Marxist 
Leninist indoctrination. They are the priesthood of the 
regime. The line of demarcation in fact is not between 
party and Government but runs through the party ma 
chine itself. 

Regardless of the immediate political prospects, or the 
rise and fall of individual leaders. social strains and pres 
sures are bound to make themselves felt. The aspirations 
of managers, intellectuals and the younger generation 
are not less real because they are not yet clearly formu 
lated. These people will not consciously imitate theit 
predecessors in Paris or Manchester. But new social 
conditions produce new demands. Many features of the 
nineteenth-century European industrial bourgeoisie have 
appeared in Soviet society. One wonders, will they be 
followed by the classical claim of the European bourgeois 
—the demand for personal freedom? 


The New Leader 
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Kremlin woos Asia with promises of economic aid 


By Arthur Settel 


MOSCOW TRIES POINT FOUR 


n & V-E day cable to Soviet Premier 
Nikolai East German 
Premier Otto Grotewohl doffed his 


Bulganin, 


hat to the masters in the Kremlin: 
“The peace-loving Germans know,” 
wired Grotewohl, “that they have 
heen able to achieve these .successes 
(ie, in embarking on the path of 
peace and democracy), only because 
the great Socialist Soviet Union has 
rendered them support and assistance 
by imparting its rich experience in all 
branches of economy and culture, 
and by supplying us with raw mate- 
rials, machines, and food.” 

Not the least interesting aspect of 
Nikita 


Khrushchev supplanted Georgi Ma- 


Soviet propaganda since 
lenkov is the Kremlin’s new posture 
—that of the benign Big Brother ex- 
tending a helping hand to less fortu- 
nate neighbors. Moscow has gone all 
out to promote its own “Point Four” 
program, loudly advertised as being 
des'gned to help underdeveloped 
areas. It is all the more startling be- 
cause the Soviet Union is utterly 
incapable of meeting her own tech- 
nological needs in so many fields, not 
lo mention the needs of other coun- 
tries. 

Tops on the Kremlin’s aid list is 
Red China. Last February 14, Radio 
Moscow declared: 

“With the aid of the Soviet Union. 
the Chinese People’s Republic is 
building and reconstructing 156 in- 
dustrial enterprises. Scientific and 
technical cooperation is being organ- 
ized between all branches of the na- 
tional economy of both countries. 
The Soviet Government offered the 
Chinese People’s Republic—just as 
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CBS, is a former wire service cor- 
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it did a number of other People’s 
Democracies — scientific, technical, 
and production aid for the creation 
of an experimental base for develop- 
ing research in the sphere of nuclear 
physics and the-use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. This proposal 
was accepted with gratitude by the 
Government of the Chinese People’s 
Republic.” 

The Soviets have made much of 
these 156 industrial enterprises, and 
of their offer of aid in developing 
nuclear energy “for peaceful pur- 
poses.” They are also playing up 
their agreement to construct a large 
iron and steel works in India, and 
another pact to build a cotton gin- 
nery in Afghanistan. These “Point 
Four” projects make their appear- 
ance over and over again in scores 
of Russian broadcasts, editorials in 
Soviet Kremlin 
speeches. The Indian steel plant re- 


newspapers, and 


ceived another big play when Indian 
Premier Nehru visited Russia. 

The Kremlin likes to contrast the 
U.S. and 
grams. American aid is based, ac- 


Russian mutual-aid pro- 
cording to Kremlin orators, on “dol- 
lar bait,” designed to “further colo- 
nialist aims,” whereas the Russians 
desire only to “safeguard national 
independence and economic progress, 
and expand world trade on the basis 
of equality and mutual advantage.” 
For want of more and better exam- 
ples of Soviet “aid,” which are not 
available, the Kremlin orators lump 
together trade agreements, exchanges 
of students, the exporting of Russian 
culture, and other irrelevant subjects 

all under the title of “assistance.” 

Fairly recently. a Pravda article 
by A. Chelishchevy 


and Soviet 


contrasted U.S. 
international economic 
relations, and summed up as follows: 

“The USSR has concluded a five- 


year trade agreement with India, 


based on equality and mutual advan- 
tage; and a four-year agreement with 
Afghanistan. The Chinese People’s 
Republic has signed a five-year trade 
agreement with Ceylon, and a three- 
year agreement with Burma. Czecho- 
slovakia has concluded a four-year 
trade agreement with Afghanistan. 
“The big imperialist powers wide- 
ly advertised ‘aid’ under the Co- 
lombo Plan and technical ‘aid’ under 
‘Truman Point Four 
Program.’ Developments have shown, 


the so-called 


however, that these ‘plans’ and ‘aid’ 
are not aimed at rendering assistance 
to the underdeveloped countries, but 
at subordinating them to the interests 
of the imperialist powers—the United 
States in particular—in return for in- 
significant handouts.” 

Such propaganda is being concen- 
trated on the South Asian nations 
which are prospective recipients of 
US. Pakistan, 
Indonesia. The airwaves buzz with 


aid—India, Burma, 
grotesque Soviet tales, viz., this re- 
cent Radio Moscow broadcast: 
“Another 
called U.S. foreign aid program in 


objective of the so- 
Asia is to assist in overcoming a 
profound and protracted crisis in 
U.S. agriculture by releasing, for 
their own profit, huge Government 
stockpiles of more than $6 billion 
worth of farm surplus, and more 
than $70 billion worth of idle indus- 
trial goods. The State Department 
and the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration openly stated to the United 
States Congress that the objective of 
foreign economic aid to Asia was to 
open vast opportunities for Ameri- 
can capital investment.” 

Can we safely ignore the Soviet 
Union’s ersatz Point Four program? 
Can we remain smug in the convic- 
tion that the Asian millions who hear 
these tales will not believe them? It 
seems to me we must fight back. 





All contending forces are united by anti-Americanism 


Washington Loses 


in Argentina 


By Daniel James 


HOEVER finally wins the strug- 
WW: for power in Argentina, the 
United States is almost certain to 
lose. 

That the struggle continues, de- 
spite the apparent failure of the 
June 16 revolt and the apparent 
comeback of Perén, there 
doubt. The antagonisms that existed 
before that date have not been eradi- 
cated; on the contrary, they have 
been sharpened. Who rules at the 
moment, and who will rule tomorrow, 
are questions. But one fact emerges 
clearly: June 16, 1955 marks the 
beginning of the end of Peron. 

Perén’s decline, in turn, marks 
the end of our present policy in 


is no 


Argentina. U.S. policy and Perén 
were twin victims of the June 16 
revolution, for our policy has been 
predicted upon the quicksand of 
peronismo and not the permanent 
facts of Argentine life. In brief, our 
policy has been one of appeasement 
of Perén, and with no all-powerful 
Perén to appease there can be no 
policy. 

Fundamentally, we have lost more 
than a policy—we have lost the 
friendship of the Argentine people. 
Our appeasement of the Argentine 
dictator, like our appeasement of 
other dictators in the past, pleased 
no one either here or in Argentina. 
Consequently, whoever succeeds 
Peron is not likely to take kindly 
to us if he wishes to be responsive 
to the popular mood. 

On the surface it would appear 
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that, with the Army playing perhaps 
a dominant role in Argentine politics, 
we shall get along fairly well, because 
the Army will be anxious to continue 
Perén’s pro-U.S. policy. That is only 
a surface impression. The underlying 
actualities are less pleasant. 

The Argentine Army is a German- 
trained army and it has never been 
our friend. It spawned Peron, him- 
self personally a product of German 
Nazism and Italian Fascism, who 
spent the first eight years of his dic- 
tatorship inculcating Argentinos with 
hatred for the United States. Yet, 
thoroughly nationalistic, the Army 
has not hesitated to oppose Perén 
where it thought the nation’s best in- 
terests were concerned and is more 
truly anti-U.S. than Perén ever could 
be. 

An especially sore issue over which 
the Army and Perén have recently 
disagreed is the new contract which 
he has signed with Standard Oil of 
California and which is coming up 
for ratification in the Argentine Con- 
gress. If Peron had set out deliber- 
ately to inflame nationalist passions 
and to confirm the Communists’ 
wildest charges against “yanqui im- 
perialismo,” he could not have 
selected a better means than this oil 
contract. 

Oil has long been a bitter question 
in Argentina. The economy suffers 
from an oil shortage that increases 
in ratio to the speed of industrializa- 
tion, necessitating the importation of 
10 per cent more each year—a 


phenomenal rate of increase that is 
seriously hurting the treasury. If she 
is to expand, Argentina must exploit 
her oil potential and she must begin 
to do so at once. But, on the one 
hand, she lacks the money, man- 
power and machinery required for 
such exploitation, and, on the other 
hand, neurotically fears inviting U.S. 
companies to do the job lest that 
give them an economic stranglehold. 
Per6én, the arch anti-imperialist, re- 
jected his own propaganda and made 
a bargain with Standard Oil, in 
Argentine eyes the very personifica- 
tion of Yankee imperialism. 

The agreement is regarded by all 
parties, the Peronista included, as a 
national affront. First, it puts Stand- 
ard above Argentine law. In the event 
of a dispute, the company does not 
go to an Argentine court but a board 
of arbitrators consisting of foreigners 
and including arbitrators selected by 
oil experts (meaning, 
Standard). Another clause stipulates 
that Argentina is bound by the con- 
tract for 40 years but Standard may 
cancel on 30 days’ notice. So obnox- 
ious is the whole agreement that to 
this day the Argentine Government 
has not dared publish the text. 

On this issue, there is national 
unanimity, with only Perén and a 
few cronies dissenting. Critics in 
Peronista ranks charge that the pact 
with Standard opens the way to “im- 
perialistic” domination of Argentina. 
and those who are normally their 
most bitter opponents, the demo- 


friends of 


cratic parties, agree. As long as the 
Army remains a major force in 
Argentine politics, it must take this 
unanimity of opinion into account in 
framing a policy toward the United 
States. It would be ironical indeed 
if a wave of anti-U.S. feeling now ac- 
companied the decline of the cham- 
pion anti-Yankee imperialist of them 
all, Juan Domingo Perén. 

What if, 


Per6én’s 


miracle of miracles, 
should 
bring in its wake a resurgence of 
parliamentary democracy or a rea 
sonable facsimile thereof? What. in 
that event, would be the attitude 


descent somehow 
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toward the United States of the 
democratic parties who would likely 
command a majority in Congress? 

The biggest democratic party, the 
Unién Civica Radical, is perhaps the 
most profoundly anti-imperialist, 
Yankeephobe party in Argentina not 
excluding the Peronista party. Its 
leader, Arturo Frondizi. is against 
Perén chiefly because he thinks the 
dictator has not gone far enough in 
nationalizing foreign — i.e., North 
American—properties. If Frondizi 
ever became President of Argentina, 
or reached the point of exercising 
great influence, the country would 
likely become more nationalistic, 
more anti-North American, and more 
totalitarian. It is one of the more 
fantastic anachronisms of Argentine 
politics that the Radicals under 
Frondizi can be called a “democratic” 
party, or that the Radicals could be 
captured by the Frondizi faction. In 
a lengthy conversation with Frondizi 
less than two years ago. the writer 
came away with the feeling that he 
would out-Perén Peron if he ever 
got into power. 

The Socialist party has a longer 
anti-imperialist tradition than the 
Radical. but is less serious about it. 
The Socialists like a_ big 
friendly Disney-like dragon without 


seem 


teeth. but of course would vote for 
most anti imperialist (read always: 
anti-U.S.) measures brought up in 
a parliamentary body. So would the 
conservative Demoécrata Nacional and 
other groups presently in the anti- 
Perén camp. 

The so-called democratic parties 
are not down on the United States 
solely for doctrinaire reasons. In 


‘their immediate perspective stands 


our pro-Per6én policy, which they 
regard as a gross betrayal of their 
fight against Perén and an unfor- 
givable attempt to lend him prestige 
and respectability, not to speak of 
material support. at a time when he 
needed them most. The practical re- 
sult of Washington’s policy, regard- 
less of professions or ideals. has been 
to back Perén dictatorship against 
Argentine democracy and therefore 
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to undermine Argentina’s waning 
faith in democracy. 

The democrats are especially angry 
with the United States because Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower permitted himself 
to be sold a bill of goods by U.S. 
Ambassador Albert Nufer and, in 
turn, sold the same bill to his brother. 
Nufer has been, and may still be, the 
eminence grise of our appease-Peron 
policy. He was kept on as Ambassa- 
dor in order to execute our pro- 
Perén turn although the man to re- 
place him had already been desig- 
nated. It will be a miracle, and a 
calamity, if he survives the demise of 
the policy he helped create. 

It is a fine piece of irony that the 
period of our appeasement of Perén 
has been accompanied by a new era 
of good feeling also between Peron 
and the Soviet Union. Since the sum- 
mer of 1953, when Milton Eisen- 
hower swallowed Nufer’s commercials 
for Perén, the Argentine Govern- 
relations with the Soviet 
Union have grown closer and closer. 


ment’s 


One of the first signs of a return to 
normalcy after the June 16 revolu- 
tion was the resumption of Russia’s 
first trade fair in South America, 
held in Buenos Aires. 

What if—wonders of wonders!— 
the rebels who failed on June 16 try 
again and succeed? How do we stand 
with them? 





FRONDIZI: 


WORSE THAN PERON? 


The rebels were largely Navy offli- 
cers, who are liberal in their attitudes 
toward people but conservative in 
politics. Probably they are as well- 
disposed toward the United States as 
anyone can be in Argentina. But 
having been for many years part of 
the Perén regime, though perhaps 
an unwilling part, they have inevit- 
ably absorbed the poison of anti- 
yanquismo. If they would govern, 
they would have to yield to popular 
opinion, and popular opinion in Ar- 
gentina, sad to relate, is unfriendly 
toward the United States. Hence even 
those who have shown a willingness 
to risk their lives in the fight against 
Perén are not friends of ours, al- 
though they may be friends of demo- 
cracy. 

It is an understatement to say that 
our prestige in Argentina is at an all- 
time low. It scarcely exists. In no 
other country this side of the Iron 
Curtain is our Government, and even 
our way of life, more thoroughly re- 
viled by all classes and parties. Of 
course it would be highly unfair to 
attribute this state of affairs solely 
to the Eisenhower Administration: 
the two previous administrations con- 
tributed their portion toward mis- 
understanding. But we live in the 
present and what we see, in place of 
a realistic policy geared toward the 
aspirations of the Argentine people. 
is a policy of crass denial of those 
aspirations in the name of realism 
and “non-intervention.” The latter is 
a reaction to the years when, at the 
other extreme, the United States re- 
peatedly meddled in the internal 
affairs of Argentina, but the fact 
that it is a reaction in no wise 
justifies it. 

The post-June 16 fall-out that has 
disposed of our Argentine policy has 
left a vacuum to challenge the State 
Department’s most astute minds. Per- 
haps, out of the debacle of our at- 
tempt to appease Per6n, a policy will 
emerge that has as its premises the 
avoidance of violent diplomatic fluc- 
tuations, and a new respect for the 
pent-up desire of the Argentines for 
democracy. 










From Murray Kempton’s ‘A Part of Our Time’ 


FREEDOMS 








In the last twenty years, a great many American radicals, 
who once thought democracy hopeless, have come to realize 
its potentialities. Looking back at the way the United States 
changed between Hoover and Eisenhower—without any 
dictatorship of the proletariat—the onetime radicals have 
often let nostalgia get the better of them. So confident are 
they now of the free play of “forces” 
democracy’s capacity for 
uninformed observer 











in a democracy, of 
“reforming itself,”’ 
might imagine that America was 
reshaped on some intellectual’s typewriter. But the “forces” 
which remade America in the 1930s were angry men, and 
to say that “democracy reformed itself” is to obscure the 
fact that these men unequivocally defied the society-that- 
was to win the society-that-is-now. The democratic reforms 
of the 1930s were not all, or even mostly, made in Wash- 
ington by Congressmen and bureaucrats; they were made 





that an 








by aroused Americans in every part of the country, who 
often offended not only entrenched conservatism but official 
liberalism and labor. One of the best features of Murray 
Kempton’s book, A Part of Our Time (Simon and Schuster, 
copyright 1955 by Murray Kempton), is its delineation of 
this struggle in the factories, the villages, the tenements. 
Here we present only two of Kempton’s fascinating narra- 
tives; they happen to concern two groups, industrial workers 
and Negroes, who gained much in the 1930s because they 
had so little to lose. There are names in these stories— 
the Reuther brothers, A. Philip Randolph, Milton Webster 
—hbut their true heroes are unfamous men embittered by 
injustice. Murray Kempton, who respects only such men, 
eut his journalistic teeth in THe New Leaver before and 
during the war (in which he was a doughface in the South 
Pacific). He is now a columnist for the New York Post. 









i as SOCIAL WAR is a battle be- 
tween the very few on both sides 


who cere and who fire their shots 






across a crowd of spectators. The 
ordinary Flint auto worker might 
have the UAW, 
granted the chance for the peaceful 
proceedings of a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election, but he would 
not risk his job for it. Peaceful pro- 
ceedings were very far from Flint. 
The men who worked in Chevrolet 
were completely conscious of the 
dangers of public affirmation. In the 





well voted for 








beginning, most of them stayed out- 
side the union. 









treasury and a heavy proportion of 





its active members employees of the 
Pinkerton 
sional interest in keeping the union 
alive but not kicking. Flint’s General 
Motors delegates to the 1936 UAW 


convention 






Agency with a_ profes- 





citadel, 





was a Pinkerton agent. union had was 
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And, for most of their stay there, 
Roy Reuther and his associates had 
no reason to assume that, whenever 
two or three were gathered together 
in the union’s name, the Pinkertons 
would not be represented. 

A combat officer on such a field 
must depend not on the mass but 
on a small, mobile, and itself dubious 
force of the dedicated. He must live 
by crisis and choose the moments 
when he is bold and his enemies 
indecisive and the army of neutrals 
can be moved his way by tidal shock. 
The sit-down strike was a military 
action, and Roy Reuther was a bat- 


The ground upon which he fought 
all about Flint—the 
two Fisher Body plants, the ramparts 
of Chevrolet where 14.000 people 
worked, the Buick and Cadillac en- 
claves. Chevrolet held the key to the 
but at first it 
yond assault. Whatever strength the 


Wyndham Mortimer. the first talion commander. 
UAW organizer in Flint. found a 
union local there with $24 in its was clustered 


1936: UAW Fights for Flint 


One, where the bodies were made 
for Cadillacs, Buicks and Oldsmo- 
biles. The first battle was there. Late 
in December. Cleveland Fisher, the 
Chevrolet center, went on strike. If 
the UAW could stop Flint Fisher 
One. it could tie up 80 per cent of 
GM’s production. 

The War for Flint began on De- 
1936, when 3.000 men 

Fisher Number One. 


cember 30. 
sat down in 


They started in a carnival mood. 


On New Year’s Eve. a foreman 
brought in liquor; two prostitutes 
came across the lines: the casual 


and the neutral began drifting out: 
by dawn fewer than a hundred men 
remained. The dedicated thereafter 
threw out their guests, sent for rein- 
forcements, banned all whisky, and 
settled down to the sit-down strike’s 
unaccustomed discipline for the next 
six weeks. 

seemed be- They slept in unfinished bodies or 
made their beds of car-cushion wad- 


Fisher Number ding and labeled them “Hotel Astor” 
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or “Hotel Sloan,” the latter for the 
chairman of the board of General 
Motors. A group of them took a vow 
not to shave until the strike was 
over; but they were required to take 
a shower every day. Each afternoon 
they swept up their garbage and saw 
by GM’s disposal 


crew. They ran a daily inspection of 


it carried away 


quarters for cleanliness. Hour after 
hour, in groups, they practiced 
throwing car hinges at a piece of 
beaverboard to train themselves to 
repel invaders. But when they walked 
out, they left the company’s property 
otherwise intact, except for the goug- 
ings of someone’s file on a few car 
bodies, an act which Bud Simons, a 
Communist activist inside the plant, 
described in terms of the outraged 
morality of these incendiaries: “Only 
a stoolie would have done such a 
disgusting thing.” 

Every night they braced for a 
counterattack that never came. GM 
was trying the courts and the gov- 
ernor and the state police and every 
device but an invasion force. None 
of their rulers could quite muster 
the decision to challenge the auto 
workers with the heavy battalions 
which might have broken them. But 
they were under siege. Outside their 
gates Flint was angry and restive: 
four-fifths of its workers were job- 
less, a majority not by choice. Late 
in January, GM announced a back- 
to-work movement. Governor Murphy 
was a bending reed; an unfavorable 
court decision could be deferred no 
longer; its certain consequence would 
be an injunction ordering Fisher 
Number One purged of its tres- 
passers. The strike was not going 
well; it could be saved only by some 
stroke of strength and passion. The 
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only worthwhile target was Chevro- 
let. 

But Flint was quiet when GM re- 
opened its unstruck plants on Janu- 
ary 24, 1937. The company had re- 
doubled its guards in and about the 
Chevrolet works. This ground, un- 
healthy in December, seemed deadly 
in January. 

The union’s leaders huddled in 
their headquarters the night of Janu- 
ary 27 and surveyed their unpromis- 
ing situation. Chevrolet Plant Num- 
ber Four, where the engines were 
made, was the only operation worth 
stopping; the UAW’s resources there 
were terribly small; there were, in 
fact, only 50 trustworthy. men in all 
Flint Chevrolet. Roy Reuther had a 
fresh shirt sitting on his desk. He 
reached over and drew out its card- 
board backing and, with a blue pen- 
cil, commenced to sketch a diagram 


of their objective: Chevvy Number 





Four, the main target, and Chevrolet 
Number Nine to its right, and Chev- 
rolets Six and Eight, where the few 
sure believers were, just above that. 

It was a diagram of battle un- 
dreamed of at the University of Wis- 
consin, unthought of even at Brook- 
wood Labor College. Their only 
chance, said Roy Reuther, was in a 
diversion. The union would call in 
its noncoms and announce a plan to 
capture Chevrolet Number Nine, just 
across the way from Number Four. 
The Pinkertons could be expected to 
inform the company of this schedule 
and GM would strip its other plants 
of guards to protect the threatened 
point. And. while the battle was on 
and the UAW’s partisans were divert- 
ing the enemy in Number Nine, 25 
of the union’s most trusted bravoes 
would attempt the seizure of Chevro- 
let Number Four. 

On January 29, Chevrolet Works 
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Manager Arnold Lenz, alerted as ex- 
pected, showed up with all his guards 
to meet the decoy invasion as it 
came. They fought in clouds of gas, 


the guards with blackjacks, the 
strikers with oil pumps, for the forty 
minutes which Roy Reuther thought 
his auxiliaries would need to raid 
and subdue Chevrolet Four. 

Roy Reuther had sent a call for 
fireworks outside Chevrolet Nine. 
Victor was on the street with his 
sound truck and Walter with his 
Kelsey-Hayes shock troops to lend 
color to Roy’s diversion. The win- 
dows of Number Nine were clouded; 
the crowd outside could see only 
the shadows of struggling men. Once 
someone broke a window and they 
could see the tear-gas smoke seeping 
out and they knew the battle was go- 
ing badly. A few members of Walter 
Reuther’s legion set up a clamor to 
charge the gates. He grabbed the 
loudest of them and knocked him out 
to quiet him. Walter Reuther knew, 
in the hot moments as in the cold, 
the sacrifices required of men as- 
signed to serve as a diversion. 

But by now, a skeleton crew of 
foremen was all that was left to fight 
for General Motors inside Chevrolet 
Four. There was no one else there 
except neutrals and UAW partisans. 
Roy Reuther’s squad subdued it 
quickly, marching down with their 
wrenches, calling out their friends. 
cowing the undecided. As the battle 
for Chevrolet Nine swirled toward its 
predestined end, there was a sudden 
silence from Chevrolet Four; and the 
pickets outside understood that GM’s 
main engine plant had been halted. 

The battalion in Chevrolet Nine 
executed an orderly withdrawal. The 
new garrison in Number Four was 
throwing up its barricade—gondolas 
loaded with 8,000 pounds of stock 
and piled one on top of the other 
against the great doors. Joe Sayen, 
a Chevrolet Four worker thereafter 
unheard upon any great stage again, 
climbed the spiked fence outside 
Chevrolet and told the pickets that 
the bastions had fallen: 

“We want the whole world to know 
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what we are fighting for. We are 
fighting for freedom and life and 
liberty. This is our great opportunity. 
What if we should be defeated? What 
if we should be killed? We have only 
one life. That is all we can lose 
and we might as well die like heroes 
than like slaves.” 

For his little while, the auto 
worker was speaking a language be- 
yond the dreams of the Reuther boys, 
his words like those Shakespeare 
put into the mouth of the tailor called 
to the wars: “By my troth I care 
not; a man can die but once; we 
owe God a death; . . . and let it go 
which way it will, he that dies this 
year is quit for the next.” 

The seizure of Chevrolet Four 
meant the end of the GM strike; 
the company recognized that it had 


lost the ascendancy; John Lewis 


came in to invest the men in its 
plants with his own heroic effrontery, 
to strut and fret and wangle a set. 
tlement. 


The auto union had won very ff 


little on paper. Outsiders wondered 
if it had won anything at all. But 
the men in the plants knew that this 
was a victory; it was summed up 
for them in the words of a striker 
who announced that he would slug 
the first foreman who looked cock. 
eyed at him. 

On February 11, 1937, they 
marched out in the twilight. down 
Chevrolet Avenue, the beards still 
on so many of their faces, the cigars 
in their mouths, the confetti sifting 
down from the gates of Chevrolet 
Four, on into the center of Flint, 
and no one who watched them could 
doubt who the winners were. 


1941: The Pullman 
Porters March 
on Washington 


nN January of 1941, A. Philip 

Randolph and Milton Webster of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters were leaving Washington to tour 
the South. The defense boom had be- 
gun, but it appeared to hold no place 
for the Negro. The new war plants 
would not hire him. Just 240 of the 
107,000 persons employed in the air- 
craft industry, the lustiest of the war 
babies, were Negroes. Vultee of 
Nashville had limited itself to the 
hope that it could take on a few 
porters when things got moving. 
North American Aviation said 
frankly that no Negro, whatever his 
training, could expect employment 
as a mechanic; applications would 
be entertained only from janitors. 

Randolph, as a_ representative 
Negro, had just been to see Presi- 


dent Roosevelt to file one of the cus 
tomary memorials against the immu 
table state of things. The President 
had been very gracious, but there 
was no indication that he felt cap 
able of any particular performance. 

Randolph and Webster sat on their 
southbound train and talked about 
this, the latest of so many feckless 
interviews. Randolph said that he did 
not think further conferences with 
the President could help much in 
placing Negroes in the defense it- 
dustries. Webster agreed with him; 
there was a silence for fifteen 
minutes while Randolph observed the 
Virginia hills. At last he said in his 
soft and distant accents: 

“T think we ought to do something 
about it. I think we ought to get ten 
thousand Negroes and march down 
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Pennsylvania Avenue and protest 
against the discriminatory practices 
in this rapidly expanding defense 
economy.” 

“And where,” asked Webster, “are 
you going to get the 10,000 
Negroes?” 

Randolph listened awhile to his 
inner voice and observed at last that 
he believed they could get them. So 
they continued south, offering the 
idea of a Negro March on Washing- 
ton wherever they could find an audi- 
ence. 

“I think the first place we talked 
March on Washington was Savan- 
nah,” says Milton Webster. “It 
scared everybody to death. The head 
colored man in Savannah opened up 
the meeting and introduced me, and 
ran off the platform to the last seat 
in the last row.” 

“So we talked March on Wash- 
ington all through the South and 
then we came on back to the real 
God’s country, and I went back to 
Chicago and he went on to New 
York, and, within the next thirty 
days, it had caught fire, particularly 
in the East, and everybody was talk- 
ing March on Washington.” 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the 
Urban League, and a dozen other 
organizations representative of the 
Negro community joined the porters 
to announce that 10,000 Negroes 
would march on Washington on July 
1 to shout their demand for defense 
jobs. The Negro is a buried segment 
of American life, and for two or 
three months Randolph’s fire burned 
beneath the surface. In May, the 
Roosevelt Administration began to 
get reports of the blaze: Negroes 
were hiring trains for the trip from 
Chicago, from Memphis. and from 
Cleveland. There was every sign that 
not just 10,000 but 25,000 Negroes 
would pour into Washington crying 
for their rights, to the boundless em- 
harrassment not merely of politicians 
but of the arsenal of democracy 
which had forgotten them. 

President Roosevelt’s first response 
to Randolph’s threat was a June 1941 
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letter to his defense subordinates urg- 
ing industry to “take the initiative 
to open the door of employment to 
all loyal and qualified workers re- 
gardless of race, creed, and color.” 
This appeal was offered to Randolph 
and his allies as proof of good faith. 
He answered that it was only a hope 
and a prayer and that he would 
launch_his battalions against Wash- 
ington on the appointed date. 

Then he was called to New York’s 
City Hall to be begged off by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mayor 
LaGuardia, two old friends of the 
Brotherhood whose intentions he 
could not question. “They, as all 
good white people, told us that the 
March on Washington was too dras- 
tic,” Webster says now, “and you 
ought to depend on the people that 
are friendly to get the desired re- 
sults.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt explained that the 
march was impractical: Where would 
25,000 Negroes eat in Washington 
and where would they stay? Ran- 
dolph answered, after due reflection, 
that they would go to the hotels and 
the restaurants and register and order 
dinner. Then his two good friends 
began to understand the dimensions 
of the challenge. Randolph was un- 
changeable in his dire intentions. 
And so at last President Roosevelt 
invited him and the other Negro 
leaders back to the White House. 





asi 


RANDOLPH: IN 30 DAYS, A FIRE 


Randolph told Mr. Roosevelt that 
his price for peace was an executive 
order barring discrimination for rea- 
sons of religion and color in the war 
industries. The President replied that 
he was reluctant to issue the order 
with a gun at his head. He looked 
at Randolph, and Randolph held the 
gun. On June 20, 1941, the President 
issued Executive Order 8803, ban- 
ning discrimination on defense pro- 
jects and setting up the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee. 

Still Randolph would not take his 
gun away. He would only defer the 
March; and at every crisis in the 
FEPC’s affairs, he was back with his 
hand on the trigger. His March on 
Washington touched the ordinary 
Negro as nothing had since Marcus 
Garvey’s Back-to-Africa movement. 
In March of 1942, he brought 25,- 
000 Negroes to Madison Square 
Garden; that evening Harlem’s mer- 
chants cut off the lights in their 
stores for fifteen minutes to demon- 
strate their support. Milton Webster, 
the porter’s representative on the 
FEPC, flew from the Garden to Birm- 
ingham, where the committee was 
holding its hearings on discrimina- 
tion in the Deep South. 

There were shouts and murmurs 
in Congress. Eugene Talmadge 
plastered Georgia with photographs 
of Webster sitting in judgment upon 
the white South. The Administration 
backed and filled and doubted and 
fumbled. At every crisis in the FEPC 
there was the threat that Randolph 
would invade Washington: and the 
committee remained alive throughout 
the war. 

The Negro did not come out of 
the war as a free worker in an open 
economy. But the FEPC had given 
him a place in the basic industries 
which he had never held before. In 
the future, whites and Negroes would 
work together in factories where the 
Negro had never existed as a skilled 
worker. There were many factors in 
this revolution, but none were more 
important than Philip Randolph and 
his Pullman Porters and their March 
on Washington. 


Wheat Farmers Reject the Free Market 


By Sam Romer 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ar AN FARMERS again have 
voted their distrust of the “free 
market.” In the nationwide referen- 
dum on whether to accept compulsory 
acreage controls in return for Gov- 
ernment price supports, wheat farm- 
ers in 36 states cast a whopping 77.5 
per cent majority for controls. 

The 254,197-to-73.852 vote was an 
even larger majority than the 73.3 
per cent by which the farmers chose 
controls for their current crop. It 
astounded Washington pundits and 
Department of Agriculture sources 
who, on the eve of the election, pre- 
dicted that it would be so close “that 
the results would not be known for 
several days.” 

The election represented more than 
the views of wheat growers—although 
only these cast ballots. Because prices 
of other crops (especially corn) 
hinge on what buyers pay for wheat, 
it represented a rejection of “free 
market” operation at almost all levels 
of farming. 

The election was called under the 
Federal law which provides that. 
when wheat is in over-supply, the 
Government cannot peg farm prices 
unless the farmers themselves (by at 
least a two-thirds majority) accept 
limitations on how much grain they 
will raise and market. 

The present method of supporting 
farm prices is to have the farmer. in 
effect, mortgage next year’s crop with 
the Government, getting a loan based 
upon an announced price. The farm- 
er retains control of the grain until 
the loan period expires: if market 
prices rise above the Government sup- 
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port level, he can sell the grain and 
repay the Government while pocket- 
ing the difference. If prices don’t rise 
sufficiently, the Government then 
takes title to the grain—removing it 
from the market where it might com- 
pete with next year’s crop. This is 
the way the United States has piled 
up a billion-bushel surplus wheat re- 
serve. 

The Government-set wheat price is 
set in relationship to “parity”—-a 
mechanical formula which seeks to 
equate the income a farmer gels 
with what he must spend to stay in 
business. Until last year, wheat prices 
had been set at 90 per cent parity- 
that is, giving the farmer a 90 per- 
cent return compared to his operat- 
ing costs. Next year, however, under 
the Republican-sponsored “flexible 
price’ system, the wheat level has 
been set at 76 per cent of parity. In 
cash terms, full parity for wheat now 
is$2.38 a bushel; a 90 per cent price 
would set it at $2.14; the 76 per 
cent figure set by the Government 
for 1956 is $1.81. 

The farmers’ alternative was to 
reject acreage and marketing con- 
trols, thus gaining the right to sell 
all the wheat they could grow. If 
they did this, Government supports 
automatically would drop to 50 per 
cent of parity, or $1.19, for farmers 
who stayed within acreage controls. 
The farmer again would become an 
unreconstructed, unregimented, pio- 
neering businessman—with no “Gov- 
bureaucrats” to tell him 
what to do with his land, no “Gov- 
ernment snoopers” to check if he 
were selling outside his quota—the 


ernment 


kind of farmer who exists in a Re. 
publican utopia. Of course, he would 
be subject to the myriad pressures 
of the “free market”—including the 
danger that an overflowing supply 
of wheat might plummet prices down 
even below the 50 per cent of parity 
floor. The farmers rejected this alter- 
native. 

Even rock-ribbed Republican Kan- 
sas—where one out of every six 
United States wheat farmers live— 
voted for acreage controls and Gov- 
ernment support. One Kansas farmer 
explained: 

“T remember the 25-cent wheat we 
sold in the 1930s when the market 
was last free. I'd rather have quotas 
and $1.81 instead of gambling.” 

One side-effect of the wheat refer- 
endum is the growth of the National 
Farmers Union as spokesman for the 
nation’s farm owners and operators. 
It was the only major farm organiza- 
tion which campaigned outright for 
a Yes vote; it encouraged farm wives 
(who often are listed as co-owners 
and co-operators) to cast their bal- 
lots and swell the pro-quota majority. 
Before that. it had fought vainly for 
fixed supports at 90 per cent of 
parity; when Congress overruled its 
arguments and “flexed” possible sup- 
port prices, the NFU nevertheless 
continued its battle for “half a loaf.” 
Other 


either shunned the battle or were 


major farm _ organizations 
“neutral against” the supports-quota 
proposal. 

The referendum showed clearly 
that farmers prefer security (even at 
76 per cent of parity) to freedom 


from Government control. 
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‘Petrochems —One Answer 


CIENCE has been decreasing the 
Gieath rate so fast that mankind 
seems to be painting itself into a 
corner. With so many people liv- 
ing so much longer (an average 
lifespan of 100 years is now in 
sight), the prophets of a Malthusian 
doom are being heard from agai’ 
this time with some justification. ‘: ne 
more population increases, the more 
we are using up building materials, 
textiles and. above all, food. 

Science may have provided one 
way out of the dilemma with those 
population-exploding events at Yucca 
Flat, Elugelab—possibly Alma Ata. 
Yet it is also exploring a pleasanter 
way out — in the petrochemical 
laboratories. Today, Jules Verne-like 
plants dot the U.S. landscape, pro- 
ducing synthetics for products never 
even dreamed of in 1919, when 
Standard Oil of New Jersey built 
a pilot plant to produce alcohols 
from refinery gas. The list of end 
products which are today wholly or 
partially derived from petroleum in- 
cludes almost everything from hair 
tonics, anesthetics and fertilizers to 
sealing wax, matches, and varnishes; 
from glycerines, plastic parts and 
asphalt to artificial leather and deter- 
gents. Chemists can now obtain 500,- 
000 compounds from crude _petro- 
leum; they hope to double that fig- 
ure. looking toward virtually inde- 
structible 


roads, tunnels, bridges, 


dams and factories, all built of petro- 
chemicals. 

Existing petrochems today account 
for 14 to 19 per cent of all US.- 
produced plastics, more than 75 per 
cent of the nation’s synthetic rub- 
ber. more than 77 per cent: of its 
synthetic detergents, about 85 per 
cent of U.S. dry cleaning solvents, 
about half the nitrogen used in fer- 
tilizers, about 13 per cent of all syn- 
thetic fibers and, for good measure, 
about 50 per cent of all U.S.-pro- 
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By Walter Henry Nelson 


REFINERY: 


WITH 


duced sausage skins. Output of petro- 
leum chemicals in 1953 was 12,- 
650.000 tons. 

According to a study prepared for 
President Truman’s Materials Policy 
Commission in 1952, the petrochemi- 
cal industry can be expected to grow 
by 170 per cent in the next two dec- 
ades. A more recent study presented 
to the American Chemical Society 
states that petrochems will supply 
fully half our national chemical needs 
by 1965. 

Some 150 companies are in the 
petrochem field. Of these, at least 56 
are oil companies or their subsidi- 
aries. Nine are owned jointly by oil 
companies and other organizations. 
Yet less than 3 per cent of the total 
volume of crude petroleum produced 
in the U.S. today (6.3 million barrels 
daily) goes into petrochemicals. 

Petrochem expansion is indicated 
by its plant investment, which has 
risen tenfold in the past decade. 
Today it stands at $3 billion—pre- 
cisely the value of annual petro- 
About 270 


chemical production. 


500,000 COMPOUNDS, 


to Malthus 





INDESTRUCTIBLE ROADS AHEAD 


plants are either in production or 
under construction, with at least a 
hundred more planned. 

Other nations are now jumping 
into the petrochemical field as well. 
Soviet Russia, working with enor- 
mous energy to increase its proven 
oil reserves, undoubtedly has entered 
the petrochemical field with vigor, 
though its relatively low petroleum 
production continues to be heavily 
earmarked as military fuel. Yet the 
implied in the in- 
dustry’s use of former “waste prod- 


conservation 


ucts” of petroleum attracts countries 
with scarce oil supplies. And the end 
products produced from petroleum 
can also be other 
hydrocarbons, such as coal, sugar 


derived from 
and diamonds. 
Petrochemicals already in use on 
U.S. farms (fertilizers, fungicides, in- 
have 
already had a striking impact on 


secticides, weed killers, etc.) 


agricultural outputs. When their use 
becomes world wide, they may be 
decisive in resolving the old Mal- 
thusian dilemma. 





WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Coexistence 
With Cacophony 


CHAMBERLIN 


HE issue of coexistence with 

Communism is a very live one 
throughout the world. Today, how- 
ever, I propose to discuss a more per- 
sonal problem, that of coexistence 
with cacophony: the question of how 
much atonal dissonant modern music 
should be included in symphony pro- 
grams. This is a problem of consider- 
able difficulty and delitacy, in which 
right seems balanced against right, 
freedom against freedom. 

There are the familiar arguments 
that the new trends in modern music 
are part of the spirit of the age, that 
living composers deserve a hearing, 
that Wagner and even Beethoven 
were not always appreciated in their 
time, etc. On the other hand, do the 
music lovers (and I think they are 
in the majority) who prefer chords 
to discords, harmony to dissonance, 
coherent form to amorphous chaos, 
deserve no consideration? 

Most concert-goers appreciate and 
enjoy the work of composers as dif- 
ferent in form and spirit as Bach 
and Tchaikovsky, 


Brahms. But, in my case and in that 


Wagner and 


of many others, tolerance and com- 
prehension fall short of the more 
extreme experimental works of Hin- 
demith and Honegger, of the later 
Bartok and Stravinsky and of a host 
of other moderns. These works, with 
their substitution of discords for 
chords, dissonance for harmony, 
chaos for form, do not suggest music 
at all, in the formerly accepted sense 
of the word; to borrow an Orwellian 
expression, they might be called un- 
music. 

I do not believe this a peculiar in- 
dividual 


expression of old-fogey 
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conservatism. A poll taken by a 
New York radio station which spe- 
cializes in music showed that, among 
2,000 listeners who responded, Bee- 
thoven was the most popular com- 
poser, followed by Mozart, Bach, 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky. Not a 
modernist or 
them. 


cacophonist among 

The incomparable Arturo Tosca- 
nini, whose retirement at the age of 
86 was a tremendous loss to creative 
interpretation, never let his audience 
down in the substance of what he 
directed, any more than in the man- 
ner of his directing. This dean of 
conductors took the measure of ato- 
nality and other devices and found 
them wanting. Up to the very end 
of his career he was conducting with 
unflagging enthusiasm the immortal 
compositions of Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, Wagner, Verdi and other 
masters. Bruno Walter almost in- 
variably also belongs in the cate- 
gory of “conductors who do not let 
you down.” 

Very different has been the pro- 
gram policy of the last two directors 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitsky and Charles 
Munch. The Boston Orchestra, in 
which I am especially interested as a 
resident of neighboring Cambridge, 
is one of the oldest and finest musi- 
cal ensembles in the country. It seems 
all the greater pity that its superb 
technical skill is too often wasted 
on unworthy objects. For many 
years, the programs of the Boston 
Symphony have included a high num- 
ber of “first performances,” which 
almost invariably and most deserv- 
edly have also been last performances. 


Under the present conductor, pro 
grams are apt to be overweighted 
also with minor works of the French 
impressionist school. 

I would like to suggest a formula 
for coexistence with cacophony 
which would, I think, be feasible 
and reasonable. Putting aside the 
question whether the musical heri- 
tage of the past or the atonal com 
posers of the present represent a 
higher and more significant form of 
art, there should be, I think, general 
agreement on the proposition that 
the two types of music are pro 
foundly different and do not mix 
well. Such juxtapositions as Bach 
and Roy Harris, Moussorgsky and 
Hindemith, are jarring. 

Why not recognize this fact in 
the shaping of programs? Why not 
reserve 2 certain number of con 
certs exclusively for works of the 
modernist school and devote the rest 
to the compositions of the classical 
and romantic masters, with whom a 
few twentieth-century composers, 
such as Richard Strauss and Sibelius, 
could reasonably be ranked? 

Such an arrangement would seem 
to be fair all around. The modernist 
composers would get their hearing. 
Those who genuinely enjoy such 
music (and I have a sneaking suspi- 
cion that the number is not very 
large) would get their fill at the spe 
cial concerts. Those who do not like 
music that can only be appreciated 
by mental concentration suitable to 
differential calculus could look for 
ward to concerts without fear. 

This problem of reconciling rights 
and freedoms is more complex in 
music than in art or literature. It 
is easy to skip exhibitions of “ab 
stract art” and books by authors 
who equate eccentricity, obscurity 
and obscenity with genius. But an 
American city has, at best, one first- 
rate orchestra; and if it is infiltrated 
by cacophonists there is little remedy 
except to fall back on records and 
broadcasts. Some formula for co 
existence with cacophony is needed; 
mine is submitted for what it may 
be worth. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Is Non-Fiction More ‘Serious’ Than 


Fiction? Some Philistines Think So 


HICKS 


rR, GEORGE HINCKLEY, circulation manager of the 

Reporter, recently sent out an appeal for renewals 
that began in this fashion: “You’re keeping good com- 
pany when you read the Reporter.” The magazine, it 
appeared, had made a study of its subscribers, and 
was pleased with what it had learned. For instance, 85 
per cent of the subscribers had attended college, and 
97.9 per cent of those eligible had voted in the last 
Presidential election. Then came this interesting item: 
“Reporter subscribers read an average of 4.4 books per 
month—and prefer non-fiction over fiction by a 10-to-1 
vote.” The point is, Mr. Hinckley concluded, that Re- 
porter readers are a most intelligent, well-educated, alert 
group of citizens. 

I'm afraid I can’t agree that it is a mark of intelli- 
gence, education or alertness to prefer non-fiction to 
fiction. Surely there are novels that belong on any- 
body’s list of the world’s great books, and even in 
terms of what is being currently published, there is at 
least as much fiction that is worth attention as there is 
non-fiction. Moreover, as a glance at the best-seller lists 
will show, non-fiction can be just as trivial and trashy 
a fiction. No doubt it would be more intelligent to 
read Walter Lippmann’s The Public Philosophy, which 
is ninth on the New York Times’s general list for June 
26, than to read Robert Ruark’s Something of Value, 
which is runner-up in the fiction column. On the other 
hand, it is my belief that Francoise Sagan’s Bonjour, 
Tristesse, which heads the fiction list, is, though no 
masterpiece, better fare for the intelligent reader than 
Norman Vincent Peale’s Power of Positive Thinking, 
which led in the non-fiction department for more than 
‘wo years and only the other day dropped into second 
place, 

It strikes me that Mr. Hinckley’s attitude is rather old- 
fashioned. During much of the nineteenth century, novels 
Were not approved by solid, respectable, pious, up-and- 
coming middle-class Americans. They were thought to 
be intrinsically immoral, a mere parcel of lies, and to 
concern themselves with lewd people and _ lascivious 
behavior. Worst of all, they were a waste of time, and 
nobody who was concerned with improving his chances, 
here or hereafter, could be bothered with them. 

The Reporter’s subscribers who plump ten-to-one for 
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non-fiction probably are not worried about the morality 
of novel-reading, but I am afraid that they have not 
got out from under the shadow of the nineteenth century’s 
concept of self-improvement. Of course, there are all 
sorts of valid reasons for reading non-fiction, but if 
the subscribers feel, as Mr. Hinckley seems to feel, that 
there is some special indication of seriousness in eschew- 
ing fiction, the Reporter can have them. 

The novel has many enemies these days. I am not 
speaking of the people who will not read books of any 
kind, nor of the people who will not read any book that 
requires more effort than a soap opera or a TV show; 
I am talking about people who ought to know better. 
First there are the philistines—and I cannot use a 
kinder word for Mr. Hinckley and his cohorts, these 
men and women who want us to believe that fiction is 
beneath them. (I suspect them of hiding a detective 
story, probably an inferior one, inside the copy of 
whatever treatise on the art of living they are pretending 
to read.) Then there are the critics who are professionally 
committed to the dogma that the novel is dying and 
therefore compelled to deny the vitality of whatever 
fiction they come across. And finally there are the men 
and women—including some good friends of mine— 
who say rather smugly that they just can’t read novels 
any more. 

There is, to be sure, no accounting for tastes, and 
people who have been drinking martinis for two or three 
decades may suddenly shift to old-fashioneds, but if 
ever I reach a point at which I can’t read novels, I hope 
I won’t brag about it. In his column adjoining the 
Times’s best-seller lists, Harvey Breit reports that T. S. 
Eliot “hardly ever reads fiction any more.” That, of 
course, is his privilege, but it is pleasant to observe that 
the Institute of Humanistic Studies for Executives at the 
University of Pennsylvania, on whose activities Mr. 
Breit also reports, encourages its students to read, 
among other things, the works of Dostoevsky, Melville, 
Hemingway and Joyce. 

I am not denying—no one in his right mind could 
deny—that hundreds of worthless novels get published 
every year and that the appearance of a really great 
novel is a rare event. But I have never known a season 
that did not bring its quota of serious, rewarding novels. 
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Show Businessmen Reveal Themselves 


Broadway Heartbeat. 

By Bernard Sobel. 

Hermitage House. 352 pp. $4.50. 
THESE TWO volumes of memoirs 

afford us an unusually good chance 

to inspect show business. Case 

studies from behind the scenes, one 

is from a hawker for the stars, Ber- 

Sobel, and the other from a 

backer of them, Sol Hurok, the im- 


presario of ballet and serious dance. 


nard 


They suggest, indirectly and unin- 
tentionally most of the time, some- 
thing of the nature of the various 
drives which possess show people. 

Sobel’s document is familiar. Born 
and raised in a small Midwestern 
city, he turns his brightness in school 
toward conquering the big town. He 
goes through a succession of jobs- _ 
school teacher, social worker, pub- 
licity man for small vaudeville houses 
—and finally heads for New York 
with the blessing of his mother. 
There, through persistence and in- 
defatigability, he becomes the press 
agent for Earl Carroll, Florenz Zieg- 
feld, a big rayon manufacturer and 
similar other personages. All this is 
in the pattern of local boy making 
good, 

What is not altogether usual about 
Sobel’s progress is the insecurity he 
reveals with astonishing openness. 
He sets down every bit of praise he 
ever received, or even thought he 
received, from anyone for anything. 
Every time he enters an establish- 
ment that might be raided by police, 
he goes through paroxysms of 
anxiety. What will his parents say, 
what will the world say, what will 
become of him? He holds on to a 
negligible job teaching in the even- 
ing session at City College after he 
has become a Broadway writer with a 
substantial income, afraid he might 
need this pittance at any moment. 
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S. Hurok Presents. 
By S. Hurok. 


Hermitage House. 


352 pp. $3.50. 


He is afraid to travel by plane, and 
loses a Hollywood job because of this 


fear: he is_ hesitant, reserved, 
frightened, in his relations with 


women. He apologizes at the end of 
the book for not marrying. 

Status haunts him even more than 
the dangers of an uncertain, hostile 
world. His compulsion to write a 
“book” (that is, thick 
enough to go between hard covers) is 


anything 


so great that he gives up his lucra- 
tive and relatively secure connection 
with Ziegfeld to take a lesser job 
which will give him more time to 
himself. He thinks of himself as a 
“literary” man, referring frequently 
to his having been a college English 
teacher. and dragging in his con- 
nections. all apparently momentary, 
with S. N. Behrman (identifying him 
as “Bill”), H. G. Wells 


he blurted 


(to whom 
out that he had liked 
Tono-Bungay), Somerset Maugham 
(who murmured briefly before being 
taken away), and Clifton “Kip” 
Fadiman and Wolcott Gibbs (both 
of whom sent him rejection slips). 

His with 


those we find in the Broadway col- 


values are identical 
umns: Success is fame and being 
with famous people and eating in 
famous places, and fame is almost ex- 
clusively measured by frequency of 
mention in gossip columns. He re- 
cords with great pleasure his having 
been “goosed” in public by Lupe 
Velez. (He concludes his account of 
her: “No one ever dreamed that this 
the life of 
every gathering, would take her own 
life.” ) 
graphs. for he berates himself for 
not getting Eugene O’Neill’s when 
he had the chance. He moves in a 


tempestuous creature, 


He apparently saves auto- 


Reviewed by Morris Freedman 


Associate 


editor, “Commentary” 


world where simply to be touched by 
the famous is to be turned to gold. 


We different 


from Hurok, who has presented musi- 


expect something 
cal artists and, almost alone, made 
ballet and interpretive dancing ob- 
jects of serious public attention in 
this country. And indeed his book is 
full of appraisals of his stars, though 
these are rendered in_ tiresome 
clichés; but at least we see that he 
knows the importance of criticism. 
Yet 
hackneyed opinions, which scarcely 


we cannot be sure that these 


differentiate anything, aren’t given 
simply because he knows they are 
expected, for his own values seem 
to be at first glance in many ways 
not unlike Sobel’s. Names and size 
are of first importance to him. In- 
stead of a ballet company as a whok, 
he has always concentrated on cele: 
brities. His insistence on offering full- 
length ballet productions, for which 
one can make out a sound esthetic 
argument, seems to spring from 4 
fondness for spectacle. 

Also similar are their approaches 
to their material. Sobel tends to be 
somewhat more feverish: His pages 
are filled with non sequiturs and it- 
accuracies, and he betrays that same 
blunting of reality we find in Lex 
nard Lyons, the Broadway raconteur. 
But both describe people and events 
in the gorged prose of theatrical 
publicity, which makes everything 
seem like everything else. Neither 
reports his world with any perspe® 
tive; everything appears on the same 
flat plane of frenzied importance. 


More important is their intens¢ fi 


personal emphasis. They see nothing 
except as it relates to themselves. 


Sobel wants us to 
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“great” alongside other Broadway 
“greats.” Hurok, who begins by ex- 
plaining his love for music and the 
dance on the basis of his being Rus- 
sian, concentrates on his business 
generalship in bringing ballet to the 
heights of financial victory. Although 
he recounts with enchanting detail 
the history of the ballet movement 
in America, which dropped 
sprouted heads like the Hydra, his 


attitude is essentially one of annoy- 


and 


ance that he couldn’t have been given 
the chance to organize matters more 
eficiently. He speaks slightingly or 
not at all of competitors and of per- 
formers and companies he has not 
managed. 
Show 
Hurok and Sobel the double oppor- 


business, obviously, gave 
tunity of fulfillment in “show” and in 
“business.” The service each offers 
offer himself. 
They are midway between the pure 
merchants of self, the entertainers 


—Berle. Cantor, Tucker. Jolson—who 


have always concentrated with com- 


enables each also to 


plete single-mindedness on selling 
their person, past and present, and 
the anonymous entrepreneurs, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, who have 
given to the world, with a fine in- 
difference to themselves, their hard 
products—dresses, pocketbooks, store 
fronts, 

Hurok, without ever really mean- 
ing to, makes the ballet world appear 
indistinguishable from the garment 
industry. His capacities for infinite 
intrigue and his frantically energetic 
decisiveness belong to the epical 
heroes of our contemporary factory 
and business sagas. It occasionally 
strikes one as almost fortuitous that 
his field of operation should be bal- 
let. 

Yet Hurok, the middleman, has the 
hard businessman’s integrity. He de- 
livers a product that the public will 
keep buying. While he will on occa- 
sion make a fast buck, capitalizing 
on some sudden, not quite refined 
demand, his career indicates that he 
knows that quality, or, at least, a 
plausible simulacrum of it, will bring 
4 steadier flow of cash. He will rush 
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onto the New York stage something 
like Roland Petit’s Ballets de Paris, 
but his long-term efforts have been 
devoted to bringing to America for 
tours the Sadler’s Wells 
companies. He ends up with what 
seems to be a genuine taste for his 


extensive 


subject, which he does not hesitate 
to put to the test by importing exotic 
(like Argentinita 
Kabuki troupes) with no precedent 


items and the 
to guide him as to public response to 
this sort of thing. We finally feel 
that these qualities in his book which 
connect him with Sobel are only 
superficial: He uses himself and big 
names and bigness in general as part 
of an over-all project to establish on 
a solid business foundation a poten- 
tially worthy artistic enterprise. 
Sobel, a salesman, confuses him- 


self with the product he is selling; 
the values he hawks are those he 
himself lives by and has helped to 
invent (with no hypocrisy, it should 
be emphasized—the sad part is the 
sincerity). Hurok, who has been re- 
sponsible (if only to himself) for 
showing a meaningful profit in life, 
that is, with justifying his association 
with artists in other terms than mere 
prestige through propinquity, found 
himself learning to appraise talent, 
trying to understand the public’s 
needs for more than trivial recrea- 
tion, and bringing public and talent 
together. In working practically with 
these amorphous and subtle but very 
real matters, it is his genuine achieve- 
ment that he did more than any one 
man to introduce a serious art form 
in America. 





How Hitler Plotted War 


Devil’s Diary. 
By John L. Stipp. 


Antioch. 236 pp. $3.75. 


AT A recent lecture I heard a well- 
known foreign-affairs analyst say 
that the Nuremberg War Crimes 
Trials were important today only as 
a symbol of the period in which our 
foreign policy was guided by sopho- 
moric naivete rather than the harsh 
facts of world power relations. Such 
disparagement of the value of our 
war-crimes policy is now quite com- 
mon, both in and out of Germany. It 
is usually pointed out that, regard- 
less of how hateful the Nazis were, 
they should have received either a 
fair trial or none at all. The trials 
they did get, it is claimed, were 
based upon ex post facto legislation: 
the judge, jury and prosecution were 
not clearly distinguished from one 
another; the victorious Allies were 
too prejudiced at the time to judge 
their recent enemies fairly; and one 
of the four judging countries—the 
USSR—committed, before and since 
the trials, the same kind of crimes for 
which it condemned the Germans. 


Reviewed by John H. Lichtblau 


Former CIC officer in Germany: 
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All these assertions may be quite 
valid, but they miss one point which 
is so essential that it alone would 
suffice to mark Nuremberg as a mile- 
It fixed 
for all time the war guilt of World 
War II. 

At Versailles, the Germans had to 
agree that they bore sole guilt for 
World War I. We know now that this 
was a ridiculous oversimplification. 
History teachers from all over West- 
ern Europe, now trying collectively 
to write new, unbiased history texts, 
have recently agreed that no World 
War I guilt references are histori- 
cally sustainable. 

But, with World War II. the Third 


Reich stands convicted, by its own 


stone in international law: 


secret records, letters, phone conver- 
and 


sworn testimony, of having wanted 


sations, eye-witness accounts 
to wage war under all circumstances 
and of having taken a series of de- 
liberate steps to bring it about. It 


was on the basis of these data that 





the judges at Nuremberg defined “ag- 
gressive warfare” and condemned it 
as a crime against humanity. 

Dr. Stipp’s Devil’s Diary is a col- 
lection of some of the crassest of the 
Nazi schemes, selected from the nine 
volumes of documents which consti- 
tuted the basic evidence at the trials 
and were subsequently published by 
the U.S. Government under the title 
Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression. 
The book does not deal with the 
atrocities committed by the Nazis nor 
with internal affairs. All the evidence 
presented, from the notorious “Hoss- 
bach Notes” of 1937, when Hitler 
first outlined his decision to wage 
war to his top associates, through 
“Barbarossa” (the action against 
Russia), is concerned only with Nazi 
schemes for international aggression. 

The facts in the book are, of 
course, well known. Yet, seeing them 
condensed into one slender volume 
brings home again the diabolic cyni- 
cism with which the leaders of one 
of the world’s major nations con- 
ducted international affairs. To me, 
the most interesting of the various 
cases presented is that of Austria, 
largely because, in addition to the 
documents, it contains a number of 
recorded conversations by 
Hitler, Goering, Ribbentropp, et al. 
As Dr. Stipp says, these are “one of 
the most remarkable documents, 
dealing with political affairs, of our 
time.” 

Appropriately, the foreword to this 
book is written by Dr. Kurt von 
Schuschnigg, ex-Chancellor of Aus- 
tria and a key figure in the Austrian 
history. It seems that Dr. 
Schuschnigg comes off much better 
as a historian (which he is now) 
than he did as a statesman trying to 
stand up against Hitler. One has the 
impression that he acted more like 
a frightened schoolboy than the head 
of a state during the fateful month 
preceding the Anschluss. Whether an- 
other type of man could have pre- 
vented the disaster is a moot ques- 
tion, but certainly the meeting of 
threats with immediate appeasement 
proved disastrous. 


phone 


case 
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Who Runs British Parties? 


British Political Parties. 
By Robert T. McKenzie. 
St. Martin’s Press. 623 pp. $7.50. 


Or GREAT BrITAIN, where Govern- 
mental control of national life is 
much broader than in America, it is 
wise to ask: Who really controls the 
two parties which contend for the 
right to form Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? In this much needed and com- 
prehensive study, Robert McKenzie, 
a lecturer at the London School of 
Economics, has given answers that 
are sound and well-documented. He 
concludes that the Prime Minister 
and the Leader of Her Majesty’s Op- 
position tightly control their own 
parties—subject to the consent of 
the controlled. They lead because 
that is the only way their parties can 
go forward. 

Such an answer is not so obvious 
as one might imagine. The Labor 
party’s official mythology makes gods 
of all 6 million of its members, and 
theoretically gives them all equal 
voice in the annual party conference. 
This story of superhuman achieve- 
ment would be interesting, if true; 
McKenzie shows that it is not. 

The Conservative party has given 
many the impression that its leader 
is a deus ex machina, emerging at 
appropriate times to resolve differ- 
ences and to utter unchallengeable 
commandments. But McKenzie illus- 
trates with case studies that the Tory 
leaders, whose power in theory is 
absolute, have had to act in accord- 
ance with the will of the general 
party membership. With sly amuse- 
ment, he notes how the party of con- 
servatism is more likely to chuck out 
its leader than the party of social 
revolution. 

Constituency party representatives 
are treated like “handmaids.” As 
Balfour stated, “I would as soon take 
advice from my valet as from their 
annual conference.” The errant 
leaders have their day of reckoning. 
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Balfour, Baldwin, Austen and Neville 
Chamberlain all had theirs. Because 
of this more autocratic control, fa 
cilitated by great agreement upon 
basic principles, McKenzie notes, 
“in normal circumstances the Con. 
servative party spends less time 
thinking (or at least arguing) than 
does its Labor opponents.” 

Within the Labor party generaliza- 
tions are harder to make, because it 
has really had only two leaders— 
J. Ramsay MacDonald and Clement 
Attlee. In pre-World War I days the 
party, really a confederation, chose 
only a spokesman. Only the possibil- 
ity of governmental responsibility 
made it conform to the British party 
norm. Originally, the party believed 
its annual conference would deter- 
mine policy and direct the Parlia- 
mentary members in the performance 
of their duties. 

McKenzie chronicles in great de- 
tail the processes by which the un- 
seen but effectively felt British Con- 
stitution gave control of the party to 
the members in Parliament. Mac: 
Donald’s own high-handed attitude 
strengthened the independence of the 
Parliamentary Labor party greatly. 
Conflict still exists today within the 
party between those who have experi- 
enced responsibility and those who 
have not. 

The Labor leader must be r 
elected annually. Yet he has, as Hugh 
Dalton has said, “a sense of social 
security, resulting from the belief 
that to do a man out of his job, # 
that eminence, is against good fel 
lowship.” There is also a sense of 
gratitude, coupled with a feeling of 
inborn English inferiority in the 
presence of one’s betters, that inhib- 
its the rank and file. 

With the Bevanite move to control 
the Parliamentary Labor party mov 
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ing into its showdown stage, McKen- 
zie’s study offers particularly valu- 
able and unbiased historical insights. 
Attlee himself, he reminds us, was 
considered moderately Left when 
chosen leader in 1935. More impor- 
tant, his very modesty, pedestrianism, 
and ambitionless middle-class menta- 
lity reassured a party fearing a spell- 
binding, vain working-class leader. 

McKenzie’s book would have been 
more comprehensive if it had treated 
fully the nature of the control exer- 
cised by trade union leaders. The 
inordinate power of a small group 
of such officials does, as he suggests, 
resemble Communist “democratic 
centralism.” The crucial problem is 
whether or not the trade union lead- 
ership, which dominates the Labor 
party, is as unrepresentative of the 
rank-and-file union members as dis- 
gruntled constituency party members 
would like to believe. 

In a close analysis of the constitu- 
ency parties, McKenzie does show 
how unrepresentative these groups 
are of the party in general. Extrem- 
ists dominate local organizations in 
both parties, because they are the 
most willing to do the dirty work of 
political organization on a local level. 

Lord Bryce claimed a half-century 
ago that British political parties are 
controlled by men amenable to pub- 
lic opinion, yet also obligated to 
maintain traditional safeguards of 
English free government against 
such opinion. Lord Bryce only ad- 
vanced a claim. Robert McKenzie 
has put us much in his debt by show- 
ing the extensive and complex nature 
of its truth. 


Americans Work Together 


The People Act. 
By Elmore M. McKee. 
Harper. 262 pp. $3.50. 


NoT TOO LONG after one gets into 
Elmore M. McKee’s testament of how 
Americans in eleven communities 
banded together voluntarily to solve 
their common problems, he may, 
pausing to light a cigarette, get two 
distinct thoughts. First, what a bull’s- 
eye propaganda investment this in- 
spiring, provocative treatise would 
make both in front of and behind 
the Iron Curtain. Second, it could fit 
neatly into the expanding shelf of 
bibliography fashioned after an ex- 
hortation made by William Faulkner, 
on receiving the 1949 Nobel Prize 
for literature; with lively reverence 
Faulkner declared, “I decline to ac- 
cept the end of man.” 

In 1948, Mr. McKee, returning 
home from volunteer service overseas 
as an American Friends Service Com- 
mittee worker in a German neigh- 
borhood center, was fired with an 
idea born from his experiences 
among war-ravaged people trying 
to find their way together to a better 
life. Effulgent, he made immediate 
contact in radio, thanks to NBC and 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 

For thirteen weeks he presented 
30-minute broadcasts (The People 
Act) to a vast national audience 
which, at the very outset, became 
keenly aware of his efforts to focus 
on numerous instances of American 
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democracy at work at home. Results 
were far-reaching. By public demand, 
his listeners got a new series of 
twenty-six full-scale broadcasts. The 
Voice of America and the Armed 
Forces Network also carried most of 
the programs. 

From all of this, Mr. McKee care- 
fully selected for this book eleven 
accounts which he thinks best ex- 
emplify processes of American com- 
munity action. They are rich in 
human quality, and reflect a good 
amount of research. 

The first story, “Mountain Mira- 
cle,” would be enough to warm the 
worried cockles of the above-men- 
tioned Mr. Faulkner’s very heart. It 
has all the necessary touches, even 
to the Bat Cave, Henderson County, 
North Carolina dialect, and a granny 
with a shotgun across her lap while 
the young doctor attends her daugh- 
ter “abirthin’ a baby.” How these un- 
tutored mountain people, forgetting 
feuds and ancient prejudices, banded 
together to build a hospital is a mov- 
ing theme. 

Reporting in superbly facile style, 
the author goes on to tell of other 
teamwork examples. He takes you 
on a tour through Georgia; Tin Top, 
Texas; Alexandria, Minnesota; six 
declining Vermont towns. The stories 
of Gary, Indiana and Seattle are out- 
standing. 

Mr. McKee states at the start that 
“these stories make no case for over- 
confidence.” He observes that “demo- 
cracy turns out to be an adventure 
never to be relaxed, demanding all 
there is of a man.” We are glad, in- 
deed, that he had the initiative and 
stamina to see all of it through so 
searchingly. He has taken factual pat- 
terns of Americana and made of them 
a credible saga for reading, vigor- 
ously hopeful. 
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DEAR EDITOR 








TELEVISION 


[ have just read William E. Bohn’s article on 
“U. S. Television in Transition” [NL, June 6]. 
I think he has done an excellent job of pointing 
out what is good and what is bad in sponsored 
TV and how subscription TV can bring us pro- 
grams of a quality not available under advertis- 
ing sponsorship. 


Chicago Teo LEITZELL 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


Having previously cooperated for a short time 
with the Shinner Foundation [see Tue New 
Leaver of April 14), I feel obliged to express 
my dissent from the article “World Markets 
Albert N. Votaw, 


the new Executive Director of that Foundation, 


and Reciprocal Trade,” by 


in your issue of June 6. 

I fully share the opinion of Mr. Ph. J. Gom- 
perts, Executive Secretary of the Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in the United States, that 
Mr. Votaw’s article “serves only to strengthen 
the opinion of isolationists and those in favor 
of protectionism.” 


Paris Oscar SCHNABEL 


INJUSTICE 


The United States has a great tradition of 
offering political asylum to persons subject to 
persecution in their own countries for reasons 
essentially political. This tradition is in im- 
minent danger of being violated in the case of 
Hasan Muhammad Tiro, an Indonesian and 
former official of the Government of Indonesia. 

In 1949, Tiro was the Secretary to Prime 
Minister Sjafruddin Prawiranegara. From 1950 
to 1954, he was head of the research department 
of the Indonesian Embassy in the United States. 
He resigned his position as an accredited diplo- 
matic official in August 1954 in protest against 
what he terms “the totalitarian practices and the 
increasing infiltration and control by Commu- 
nists and their collaborators of the present 
Indonesian government.” The Indonesian au- 
thorities thereupon ordered him to return to 
Indonesia and invalidated his passport. 

All efforts to persuade the United States 
Government to adjust his immigration status 
under the Refugee Relief Act or the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act have failed. The 
Immigration and Naturalization Service has now 
ordered him to depart from the United States 
before July 20, 1955; failing that, he will be 
forcibly deported to Indonesia by the U. S. 
Government. 


Without a passport, Mr. Tiro cannot go any- 
where but to his native country. But he fears 
to return to Indonesia, either by deportation or 
voluntarily, because he feels certain that the 






most serious physical persecution awaits him 


there in view of his resignation as a diplomatic 
official and his criticism of the present Govern. 
ment of Indonesia as being Communist-infil- 
trated. He points to numerous other cases of 
political opponents of the present Government 
who have been subjected to persecution, im- 
prisonment and death solely by reason of their 
political opposition to the policies and practices 
of the present Government. 

The New York Times, in an editorial on 
June 30, 1955 entitled “Trouble in Indonesia,” 
said that “The Communist issue [in Indonesia] 
is coming to the fore as the most important 
fone] . . .” It would be a serious biunder for 
the U. 


Communist Indonesian leader to the fate that 


S. at such a time to sacrifice an anti- 


awaits him home. 

A number of distinguished Americans, among 
them Reinhold Niebuhr, Matthew Woll, C. Dick- 
erman Williams, Norman Thomas, Lionel Trill- 
ing and Patrick M. Malin, have addressed a 
telegram to President Eisenhower urging him 
to intervene in this case. The message called 
upon the President “to act to prevent the de- 
portation and thereby to maintain and strengthen 
the tradition of political asylum and the prestige 
of the United States in the Far East.” 

It is hoped that the United States Government 
will not repeat the injury inflicted on our 
national reputation in the recent Ladejinsky 
affair. To deport a man in this manner would 
be inhuman and unworthy of all that is best in 
the American tradition. There is still time to 
act in the case of Hasan Muhammed Tiro: let 
us act in accordance with traditional American 
principles. 

New York City James T. FARRELL 
Chairman, American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom 


ARGENTINA 


Having just returned from Argentina, I must 
take issue with Robert Alexander's 
“After Peron—Frondizi?” [NL, May 9]: 

1. Everything may not be right with the 


article 


Unionistas, but they can only be described in 
the article’s terms if one accepts Frondizi’s 
point of view. They include some of the best 
friends the U. S. has in Argentina. They also 
must be given credit for at least attempting to 
form a united opposition with the /ntransigentes 
at a time when it might have met with some 
success. 

2. The Intransigentes have controlled the 
party for more than four years now. It. was they 
who obtained the rejection of the Rio Pact, to 
the great joy of the Communists and extreme 
nationalists. 

3. The Christian Democratic movement is net 
conservative. The Intransigentes consider a 
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reactionary anyone who does not wish to com- 
pete in demagoguery with Peron. But Aguirres 
Camara. one of the Christian Democratic lead- 
ers, is far more democratic and liberal than 
Frondizi, judging by their respective policies 
and actions. Even the conservative Catholic pub- 
lishers of the Dialogo review are more advanced 
in practice than the Intransigentes, despite the 
latter’s revolutionary oratory. 

4, There is no new life in the Radical party, 
which today is more divided than ever. There 
are at least four national groups plus several 
subgroups in the different provinces. In Buenos 
Aires, the split threatens to become definitive. 
The methods used to enforce what Mr. Alex- 


differ 


only to the extent that Frondizi does not have 


ander calls interventions from Peron’s 
a police force to carry them out or jails for his 
opponents. 

5. The Communists are not waging an all-out 
fight against the Intransigentes. The fact is 
that on basic questions like continental defense, 
war, U. S. 


problem, Korea, Guatemala, etc., Peron is the 


investments in Argentina, the oil 


Communists’ main target while the Jntransi- 
gentes are the ones they join and praise. 

6. | would not argue as to whether or not 
“the cream of university students” are with 
Frondizi, but I know many of the student leaders 
personally and the majority of them have not 
joined his ranks. Indeed, they regard his policies 
as one of the greatest dangers confronting any 
democratic alternative to Peron’s regime. 

I should also like to put some questions to 
Mr. Alexander: 

1. Considering Argentina’s present economic 
conditions, how can anyone promise to extend 
labor gains now without being totally irre- 
sponsible ? 

2. According to Mr. Alexander, Frondizi says 
that “If the Radicals are going to defeat Peron, 
they too must appeal to these same people.” But 
is the object merely to replace Peron by anyone 
and by whatever means, or to work for a change 
in the things that give support to Peronism and 
all it represents? So far Frondizi’s attitude 
indicates that he doesn’t care what the people 
think or how the Radicals gain power. 

Finally, I should like to note several omissions 
in Mr. Alexander’s article: 

1. It was partly due to Frondizi’s attitude 
that the opposition could never achieve unity. 
On every occasion his group chose to impose its 
Policies, without even holding formal consulta- 
tions with the rest of the opposition. 

2. The Intransigentes do not understand that 
neutrality, not war with the U. S., is the Com- 
Munist policy for Argentina—just as it was the 
Nazis’ policy. 

3. During the conflict in Guatemala, the 
Intransigentes, Communists and extreme nation- 


alists walked arm-in-arm through the streets of 


July 11, 1955 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Buenos Aires in demonstrations against the U. S. 
4, If the Intransigentes head Argentina’s next 

government, as Mr. Alexander suggests, this will 

of the Peron Era but its 

most dangerous and fearful consequence. 

New York City Enrique Naya 


not mean the end 


Mr. Alexander replies: 

1. I was trying to present a fair picture of 
the man now leading the major opposition to 
Peron, and I think I did. I was not endorsing 
him. 

2. On the basis of a personal acquaintance 
with Frondizi dating back to 1946, I am con- 
vinced that he is not a Peronista or Communist. 
I consider him a radical democrat (with whom 
I have many disagreements). I did not attempt 
to hide his “left-wing” ideas and (what I con- 
sider) his excessive nationalism. But I think it 
is important for the U. S. public to know some- 
thing about him, his group and its outlook. 

3. I did not unfair to the 


Unionista 


intend to be 
think | 


honest picture of their position. 


Radicals; | presented an 
4. No matter how much I may disagree with 
Frondizi’s nationalism, | believe the opposition 
would have been more successful if it had not 
refused for so long to understand that Peron 
won the workers of Argentina with a social 
program. Frondizi did and does realize this. 
5. Neutralism does not equal Communism in 
Many 
that the 
America is not a 


Latin America. anti-Communist Latin 


Americans feel Communist issue in 


Latin military one. They 


oppose trying to solve it by military means. 


SOCIALISTS’ DEATH 


As one who was intimately acquainted with 
Rudolf Hilferding and Rudolf Breitscheid for 
many years, I read Frank Bohn’s letter in the 
May 30 New Leaper with great interest. 

He doesn’t seem to know what happened to 
them after they fell into the clutches of the 
Gestapo, mostly on account of their own inde- 
cision and inertia. This, incidentally, can only 
be understood by people who themselves have 
grown weary under the relentless pressure of 
Nazi persecution. 

Hilferding committed suicide while still in 
the Gestapo prison in Paris, by taking a lethal 
dose of sleeping pills. Breitscheid was trans- 
ferred to the Buchenwald concentration camp 
and perished during an Allied air-raid in 1943. 
(At least this was the official version of his 
death.) 

Hilferding’s widow lives in Boston, A former 
physician, she works in a psychiatric clinic. 
Breitscheid’s widow is living in Denmark with 
her son. 


New York City Karv Kautsky, M.D. 








PHILEAS FOGG, 
MEET NELLIE BLy! 


NGINE 93 streaked through Arizona, 
E and when the young lady at the con- 
trols thought the engineer wasn’t looking, 
she opened up the throttle another notch. 


Nellie Bly, reporter for the New York 
World, was trying to beat a fictional man 
around the globe—one Phileas Fogg, hero 
of Jules Verne’s novel: Around The World 
In 80 Days. 


And beat him she did—in just over 72 
days. M. Verne cried “bravo!” when he 
heard her triumph. And all 1890 America 
cheered. For hers was the authentic 
American spirit that translates dreams 
into practical realities. 


It’s the sarne spirit that lives in today’s 
160 million Americans, who—far from in- 
cidentally — are the real assets making 
U. S. Series E Savings Bonds one of the 
world’s finest investments. 


Why not profit by your faith in your 
fellow Americans and yourself? Guard 
your future, and your country’s, by buying 
Bonds regularly! 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up to- 
day! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in 
Bonds regularly at your bank. 


SAFE AS AMERICA~ 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement. It is donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 





“EXCELLENT magna a ae 
“HILARIOUS HIT.” —coieman, Mirror 


"TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 
MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN anv FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Leges $3.45; Mens. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, 
imeluding tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
S@tkh STREET and Breadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matiness Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
AIR CONDITIONED 





RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


IT” showplace of the Notion Rockefeller Center 


“LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME” 


in CinemaScope an¢ COLOR starring 


DORIS DAY - JAMES CAGNEY 


co-starring CAMERON MITCHELL 
Directed by CHARLES VIDOR - Produced by JOE PASTERNAK - An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “COLORAMA” — Gala new revue produced by Leenidetf 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Cub .. Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymona Paige 
Picture at: © Stage Show oh 








IS YOUR 
‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegregated housing 
in beautiful Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
bedroom ranch home . . . radiant heated 

. large finished garage on a fully land- 
scaped |/, acre lot—$11,990 and up. Also 
4-bedroom houses—$13,600. 100% mort- 
gages available. On bus line to El, near 
Phila. Interchange Pa. Turnpike. Call Elm- 
wood 7-4356 or write 


CONCORD PARK HOMES 
... OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. 





THEATER PARTIES 
AT NEVINS 9350 


lyn on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! All trade unions and fraternal erganisations 

Bh JOHN WAYNE are requested when planning theater parties 

"THE SEA CHASE" to do se through Bernard Feinman, Manager 

CinemaScope Warner: Stereo Sound Color of Taz New Lzapen Theatrical Department, 

a | Phone Algonquin 5-8844, Taz New Lasm 

LANA TURNER RANDOLPH SCOTT Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St. 
TALL MAN RIDING” N.Y.C, 




















FOR SUMMER RENTAL 


Charming 3-room furnished cot- 
tage in picturesque Jersey hills, 
45 miles from New York. Suitable 
for writer or couple desiring 
quiet. Modest rental. Write A.C., 
care of THe New LEADER. 





IN 62 COUNTRIES GOING ON 


the fortnightly newsletter on world 9 
affairs, WORLD INTERPRETER, is VACATION? 
highly valued for its unique informa- 
tion, its independence, its reliability. soquived for ofl chase 
pte mga patanngangs + — address. Include your old ad- 
now in i st year, at Wilton, Conn. Pts 
Edited by Devere and Marie H. Allen. drese—or address label. 
$4.00 per year. Subscription Department 


Ten cents will bring you New LEADER 
A SAMPLE COPY 7 E. 15th Street, New York 3 


At least 3 weeks’ notice is 


























a check. 
to help others... 
a checkup 


to help yourself. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 





This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 

Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





The New 
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A White House Conference 
...just for them! 






These two youngsters represent America’s enor- 
mous postwar generation—the generation that is 
caught in the most serious educational crisis in 
our history. For never before have our schools been 
so overcrowded and understaffed. 





Because this is a nation-wide problem, 
President Eisenhower has called for educational 
conferences in every state. These meetings will 
report their findings to The White House Confer- 
ence on Education, to be held in Washington, 
» November 28 to December 1, 1955. 


A 33-member Presidential Committee, repre- 
senting all areas of American life, is already at 
work, planning for the November White House 
Conterence. 


It is hoped that through this conference, bold 
and effective solutions will be found to meet the 
problem ot maintaining the kind of public schools 
America needs—for its strength, its prosperity, 
and perhaps for its survival. 





Leader 








Here are six problems The White House Conference on Education will discuss 
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You can help plan a conference 
for your community to study 
and discuss your local school 
problems. For free folder and 
information, write Better 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





If you are interested in further 
information on State Conferences 
or The White House Conference, 
write: 


COMMITTEE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
Health, Education, and Welfare Building South, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, Honorary Chairman, Mrs. Oveta Cup Hossy, Dr. S. M. BROWNELL, Honorary Vice-Chairmen 
Nett H. McEtroy, Chairman, Finis E. ENGLEMAN, Vice-Chairman 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
July 11, 1955 31 





° ; At Camp Tamime 
Tamiment |¥CTURE SERIES 
Tuesday Eveni 
July 12—KEITH IRVINE 
Writer; specialist on African affairs—‘AFRICA: PROBLEMS AND PERSPECTIVES” 


July 19—JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Drama critic, THe New Leaper; former president, Drama Critics Circle; Director, National Committee on Educatiog 


in Public Arts—“*AMERICAN LIFE AS REFLECTED IN THE AMERICAN THEATER” 
July 26—WERNER LOWE 


Clinical psychologist, consultant and assistant director of the Alfred Adler Mental Hygiene Clinic—“*INNER STRU@ 
GLES AND FEARS: CAN PSYCHOTHERAPY REALLY HELP?” 


August 2—LEON DENNEN 


Roving correspondent, Newspaper Enterprise Association; author, Trouble Zone—“CURRENT CRISIS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST” 


August 9—IRVING FERMAN 
Director, Washington Bureau, American Civil Liberties Union—*PROS AND CONS OF FEDERAL INVESTIGA& 
TIONS” 


August 16—JAMES T. FARRELL 


Novelist and author, Studs Lonigan—“BASEBALL” 


August 23—MOSHE DECTER 


Co-author, McCarthy and the Communists; consultant on Communism, Fund for the Republic—“AMERICAS 
CHINA POLICY” 


August 30—WALTER K. LEWIS 


Public relations director, Jewish Labor Committee—“RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY: THE SITUATIO ’ 
TODAY” : 


September 6—SOL STEIN 


Playwright; executive director, American Committee for Cultural Freedom; educational director, Tamiment Institu 


—“IS THE FREE WORLD LOSING THE COLD WAR ?” 


CONCERT SERVES = riuesdey tvening 


July 14—BALLET REPERTORY DANCERS — Arthur Mahoney, Dir. 
July 21—VIVIAN RIVKIN Piano 
July 28—DUO PIANOS: All Gershwin Program 
VIVIAN RIVKIN-HARRIET WINGREN 

August 4—ZVI ZEITLIN Violin 
August 11—BALLET REPERTORY DANCERS—Arthur Mahoney, Dir. 
August 18—DAVID NADIEN Violin 
August 25—JEROME RAPPAPORT Piano 
September 1—JOINT RECITAL: EMILIO OSTA Piano 

TERESITA Dancer 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT-.-in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and other information: 


TAMIMENT 7 EAST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-7333 
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